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Foreward 



In 1989, the National 
Staff Development Council 
published Staff 
Development: A Handbook 
of Effective Practices. 
Providing a broad overview 
of “best practices” in staff 
development, it described 
the context for effective 
staff development and 
delineated support roles for 
policy makers and leaders. 

It also discussed the “nuts 
and bolts” of designing and 
evaluating staff develop- 
ment activities. 

As “how to” material, 
the 1989 handbook contin- 
ues to support the growing 
number of professionals 
who lead and direct staff 
development programs in 
schools and districts across 
the country. It is also used 
to inform district and school 
decision makers regarding 
best practices. 

When re-examining the 
handbook for a possible 
update, we soon realized 
that we were dealing with 
important new directions in 
staff development that took 
us beyond mere revision. It 
was apparent that emerging 
learnings regarding staff 
development and instruc- 
tional reform should form 



O 




the basis for a new book. 
Consequently, we asked the 
authors to frame their dis- 
cussions around leading- 
edge thinking which dealt 
with learning organizations, 
learning-centered schools, 
and collaborative develop- 
ment. This content adds to 
and extends the knowledge 
of effective practices. 
Specifically, we focused on: 

• shifts in thinking about 
school improvement which 
bring about changes in how 
staff development is con- 
ceived and implemented 
(e.g., teacher professional- 
ism, result-driven plan- 
ning). 

• shifts in roles and 
responsibilities in learning 
and school reform (e.g., 
teacher decision making, 
leadership support). 

• new models which guide 
designs for professional 
learning (e.g., construc- 
tivism, an emphasis on con- 
tent). 

• tools and leadership for 
building the capacity for 
continuous improvement 
(e.g., data-based decision 
making, creating a learning 
culture). 

This handbook reports 
on the emerging thinking in 



staff development and orga- 
nizational learning in 
schools and districts. It 
frames issues which have 
critical implications for 
staff development. These 
ideas also can form the 
basis for discussion about 
new directions for staff 
development that will take 
us into the next century. 

I would like to acknowl- 
edge the direction and guid- 
ance provided by Dennis 
Sparks, NSDC Executive 
Director, as we conceptual- 
ized the handbook and as 
we made critical content 
decisions along the way. I 
also wish to recognize the 
special work of Paul 
Burden, Journal of Staff 
Development editor, for his 
contribution to the final 
phases of technical editing 
and production, and of 
Marsha Jensen for the cover 
design and layout. 

Sarah DeJamette Caldwell 

Editor 
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Chapter 



School Reform Requires a New 
Form of Staff Development 



Dennis Sparks 
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hatever it 
was called 
over the 
past 20 
years — inservice educa- 
tion, staff development, 
professional develop- 
ment, or human resource, 
development — it most 
often meant that educa- 
tors (usually teachers) sat 
relatively passively while 
an “expert” “exposed” 
them to new ideas or 
“trained” them in new 
practices. The success of 
this endeavor was typical- 
ly judged by a “happiness 
quotient” that measured 
participants’ satisfaction 
with the experience and 
their assessment regard- 
ing its usefulness in their 
work. 

Recognizing the link 
between staff develop- 
ment and successful edu- 
cational change, leading 
school reformers such as 
Ann Lieberman, Linda 



Darling-Hammond, and 
Milbrey McLaughlin 
have called for a new 
form of professional 
development (the terms 
staff development and 
professional development 
will be used interchange- 
ably throughout this 
chapter). Lieberman 
(1995) argues for a “radi- 
cal rethinking” of profes- 
sional development if 
school reform is to be 
successful. “What every- 
one appears to want for 
students — a wide array of 
learning opportunities 
that engage students in 
experiencing, creating, 
and solving real prob- 
lems, using their own 
experiences, and working 
with others — is for some 
reason denied to teachers 
when they are learners,” 
Lieberman observes (p. 
591). 

Lieberman points out 
the similarities between 



the ways students learn 
and the ways teachers 
learn: “...people learn 
best through active 
involvement and through 
thinking about and 
becoming articulate about 
what they have learned. 
Processes, practices, and 
policies that are built on 
this view of learning are 
at the heart of a more 
expanded view of teacher 
development that encour- 
ages teachers to involve 
themselves as learners - 
in much the same way as 
they wish their students 
would” (p.592). 

Constructing a contin- 
uum of practices that 
encourage teachers’ 
growth, Lieberman 
describes the movement 
from “direct teaching” 
(the current dominant 
mode of training-focused 
professional develop- 
ment) to “learning in 
school” to “learning out 
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of school.” “Because 
‘direct-teaching’ currently 
dominates much of what 
the public and many dis- 
tricts consider staff devel- 
opment,” Lieberman 
argues, “it is important 
that teachers, administra- 
tors, and policy makers 
become aware of new and 
broader conceptions of 
professional develop- 
ment” (p. 592). 

Lieberman believes 
that “...teachers must 
have opportunities to dis- 
cuss, think about, try out, 
and hone new practices” 
through taking new roles 
(e.g., teacher researcher), 
creating new structures 
(e.g., problem-solving 
groups), working on new 
tasks (e.g., creating stan- 
dards), and by creating a 
culture of inquiry. “What 
characterizes these exam- 
ples of professional learn- 
ing,” Lieberman writes, 
“is that their lifespan is 
not one or two days. 
Instead, they become part 
of the expectations for 
teachers’ roles and form 
an integral part of the cul- 
ture of a school” (p. 593). 

Darling-Hammond 
and McLaughlin (1995) 



suggest 
that staff 
develop- 
ment that 
is linked 
to a 
reform 
agenda 
must sup- 
port a 
learner- 

centered view of teaching 
and a career-long concep- 
tion of teachers’ learning. 
“The success of this agen- 
da,” they write, “ultimate- 
ly turns on teachers’ 
success in accomplishing 
the serious and difficult 
tasks of learning the 
skills and perspectives 
assumed by new visions 
of practice and unlearn- 
ing the practices and 
beliefs about students and 
instruction that have 
dominated their profes- 
sional lives to date. Yet 
few occasions and little 
support for such profes- 
sional development exist 
in teachers’ environ- 
ments” (p. 597). 

Darling-Hammond 
and McLaughlin (1995) 
seek a form of profession- 
al development that pre- 
pares teachers “. . . to see 



Recognizing the link between staff develop- 
ment and successful educational change, 
leading school reformers such as Ann 
Lieberman, Linda Darling-Hammond, and 
Milbrey McLaughlin have called for a new 
form of professional development./ : 



complex subject matter 
from the perspective of 
diverse students” (p. 

597), and point out that 
understanding cannot be 
developed just through 
traditional top-down 
teacher training strategies 
that are limited to teach- 
ers’ acquisition of new 
knowledge and skills. 
“Professional develop- 
ment today,” they write, 
“also means providing 
occasions for teachers to 
reflect critically on their 
practice and to fashion 
new knowledge and 
beliefs about content, 
pedagogy, and learners” 
(p. 597). 

Fortunately, a new 
form of staff development 
is being fashioned by irre- 
sistible forces that are 
currently at work in edu- 
cation. History teaches 
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us the power of a trans- 
forming idea, an alter- 
ation in world view so 
profound that all that fol- 
lows is changed forever. 
Such a paradigm shift is 
now rapidly transforming 
the discipline of staff 
development. 

Three Powerful Ideas 

Three powerful ideas 
are currently altering the 
shape of this nation’s 
schools and the “staff 
development” that occurs 
within them. 

• The first is the notion of 
results-driven education 
which judges success not 
by the courses students 
take or the grades they 
receive, but by what they 
actually know and can do 
as a result of their time in 
school. Results-driven 
education will require 
that teachers and adminis- 
trators alter their attitudes 
(e.g., from grades should 
be based on the bell curve 
to the belief that virtually 
all students can acquire 
the school’s valued out- 
comes provided they are 
given sufficient time and 
appropriate instruction) 
and acquire new instruc- 



tional knowledge and 
skills. 

Results-driven educa- 
tion for students will 
require results-driven 
staff development for 
educators. Staff develop- 
ment’s success will be 
judged primarily not by 
how many teachers and 
administrators participate 
in staff development pro- 
grams or how they per- 
ceive its value, but by 
whether it alters instruc- 
tional behavior in a way 
that benefits students. 

The goal of staff develop- 
ment and other improve- 
ment efforts is becoming 
improved performance — 
improved performance on 
the part of students, staff, 
and the organization. 

• The second transforming 
idea is that of systems 
thinking, which recog- 
nizes the complex, interde- 
pendent interrelationships 
among the various parts of 
the system. When the 
parts of a system come 
together they form some- 
thing that is bigger and 
more complex than those 
individual parts. “Systems 
thinkers” are individuals 
who are able to see how 
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these parts constantly 
influence one another in 
ways which can support or 
hinder improvement 
efforts. Because educa- 
tional leaders typically 
have not thought systemi- 
cally, reform has most 
often been approached in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

An important aspect 
of systems thinking is that 
change within the system 
is continuous because 
changes in one part of the 
system — even relatively 
minor changes — can have 
significant effects on 
other parts of the system, 
either positively or. nega- 
tively. As a result, the 
system is always in a 
state of flux, which may 
or may not be evident at 
any given moment. 

To further complicate 
the situation, the changes 
that occur today in one 
part of the system may 
not become obvious for 
months or even years, 
which may lead 
observers to miss the link 
between the two events. 
For instance, graduation 
requirements may be 
increased, teachers may 
be trained in some new 
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process, or decision-mak- 
ing decentralized, with 
little thought given to 
how these changes influ- 
ence other parts of the 
system. As a result, 
“improvements” in one 
area may produce unin- 
tended negative conse- 
quences in another part 
of the system (e.g., 
increasing graduation 
requirements in science 
without appropriate 
changes in assessment, 
curriculum, and instruc- 
tional methods may 
increase the dropout 
rate). 

To address this issue, 
Peter Senge, author of 
The Fifth Discipline 
(1990), encourages orga- 
nizational leaders to iden- 
tify points of high 
leverage in the system — 
points that he refers to as 
“trim tabs.” Change 
introduced into these 
areas can have a positive 
ripple effect throughout 
the organization (e.g., a 
change in assessment 
strategies may have a sig- 
nificant effect on curricu- 
lum and instruction). 

• The third powerful idea 
is constructivism. 



Constructivists believe 
that learners build knowl- 
edge structures rather 
than merely receive them 
from teachers. In this 
view knowledge is not 
simply transmitted from 
teacher to student, but 
instead constructed in the 
mind of the learner. From 
a constructivist perspec- 
tive it is critical that 
teachers model appropri- 
ate behavior, guide stu- 
dent activities, and 
provide various forms of 
examples rather than use 
co mm on instructional 
practices that emphasize 
telling and directing. 

Constructivist teaching 
will be best learned 
through constructivist 
staff development. 

Rather than receiving 
“knowledge” from 
“experts” in training ses- 
sions, teachers and 
administrators will col- 
laborate with peers, 
researchers, and their own 
students to make sense of 
the teaching/leaming 
process in their own con- 
texts. Staff development 
from a constructivist per- 
spective will include 
activities such as action 



research, conversations 
with peers about the 
beliefs and assumptions 
that guide their instruc- 
tion, and 
reflective 
practices 
like journal 
keeping — 
activities 
which 
many edu- 
cators may 
not even 
view as 
staff devel- 
opment. 

Results- 
driven edu- 
cation, 
systems 
thinking, 
and con- 
structivism 
are produc- 
ing profound changes in 
how staff development is 
conceived and imple- 
mented. Some of the 
most important of these 
changes are: 

1. From individual 
development to individ- 
ual development and 
organization develop- 
ment. Too often we have 
expected dramatic 
changes in schools based 



History teaches us 
the power of a 
transforming idea, 
an alteration in 
world view so 
profound that all 
that follows is 
changed forever. 
Such a paradigm 
shift is now rapid- 
ly transforming 
the discipline of 
staff develop- 
ment. 
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Professional Development in Learning-Centered Schools 



Staff development's success will be judged 
primarily not by how many teachers and 
administrators participate in staff develop- 
ment programs or how they perceive its 
value, but by whether it alters instructional 
behavior in a way that benefits students. 



barriers 

to 



solely on staff develop- 
ment programs intended 
to help individual teach- 
ers and administrators do 
their jobs more effective- 
ly. An important lesson 
from the past few years, 
however, has been that - 
improvements in individ- 
ual performance alone are 
insufficient to produce 
the results we desire. 

It is now clear that 
success for all students 
depends upon both the 
learning of individual 
school employees and 
improvements in the 
capacity of the organiza- 
tion to solve problems 
and renew itself. While 
the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of individuals 
must continually be 
addressed, quality 
improvement expert W. 
Edwards Deming esti- 
mates that 85% of the 



improve- 
ment 
reside in 
the orga- 
niza- 
tion’s 
structure 
and 

processes, not in the per- 
formance of individuals. 
For instance, asking 
teachers to hold higher 
expectations for students 
within a school that tracks 
students pits teachers 
against the system in 
which they work. As sys- 
tems thinking has taught 
us, unless individual 
learning and organiza- 
tional changes are 
addressed simultaneously 
and support one another, 
the gains made in one 
area may be canceled by 
continuing problems in 
the other. 

2. From fragmented, 
piecemeal improvement 
efforts to staff develop- 
ment driven by a clear, 
coherent strategic plan 
for the school district, 
each school, and for the 
departments that serve 
schools. Educational 
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experts such as Seymour 
Sarason (1991) and 
Michael Fullan (1991) 
have criticized schools 
for their fragmented 
approach to change. 
School improvement toe 
often has been based on 
fad rather than a clear, 
compelling vision of the 
school system’s future. 
This, in turn, has led to 
one-shot staff develop- 
ment workshops with no 
thought given to follow- 
up nor how this technique 
fits in with those that _ 
were taught in previous ~ 
years. At its worst, teach- 
ers are asked to imple- 
ment poorly understood 
innovations with little 
support and assistance, 
and before they are able 
to approach mastery, the 
school has moved on to 
another area. 

An orientation to out- 
comes and systems think- 
ing has led to strategic 
planning at the district, 
school, and department 
levels. Clear, compelling 
mission statements and 
measurable objectives 
expressed in terms of stu- 
dent outcomes give guid- 
ance to the type of staff 
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development activities 
that would best serve dis- 
trict and school goals. In 
turn, district offices such 
as staff development and 
curriculum see them- 
selves as service agencies 
for schools. This com- 
prehensive approach to 
change makes certain 
that all aspects of the 
system (e.g., assess- 
. ment, curriculum, 
instruction, parent 
involvement) are 
working in tandem 
toward a manageable 
set of outcomes that 
are valued throughout 
the system. 

3. From district- 
focused to school- 
focused approaches to 
staff development While 
districtwide awareness 
and skill building pro- 
grams sometimes have 
their place, more attention 
today is being directed at 
helping schools meet 
their improvement goals. 
Schools sets their goals 
both to assist the school 
system in achieving its 
long-term objectives and 
to address challenges 
unique to their students’ 
needs. 



School improvement 
efforts in which the entire 
staff seeks incremental 
annual improvement relat- 
ed to a set of common 
objectives (e.g., helping 
all students become better 
problem solvers, increas- 
ing the number of stu- 



Results-driven educa- 
tion, systems thinking, 
and constructivism 
are producing pro- 
found changes in 
how staff develop- 
ment is conceived 
and implemented. 



dents who participate in a 
voluntary community ser- 
vice program to 100%) 
over a three to five year 
span are viewed as the 
key to significant reform. 
As a result, more learning 
activities are designed and 
implemented by school 
faculties, with the dis- 
trict’s staff development 
department providing 
technical assistance and 
functioning as a service 
center to support the work 
of the schools. 



4. From a focus on 
adult needs to a focus on 
student needs and learn- 
ing outcomes. Rather 
than basing staff develop- 
ment solely upon the per- 
ceptions of educators 
regarding what they need 
(e.g., to learn about class- 
room management), 
staff development plan- 
ning processes are 
more often beginning 
by determining the 
things students need to 
know and be able to do 
and working backward 
to the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes 
required of educators if 
those student outcomes 
are to be realized. This 

shift does not negate the 
value of teachers’ percep- 
tions regarding their 
needs, but rather places 
those needs within a larg- 
er context. 

5. From training that 
one attends away from 
the job as the primary 
delivery system for staff 
development to multiple 
forms of job-embedded 
learning. Critics have 
long argued that too much 
of what passes as staff 
development is “sit and 
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Success for all students depends 
upon both the learning of individual 
school employees and improvements 
in the capacity of the organization to 
solve problems and renew -itself. 



get” in which educators 
are passive recipients of 
received wisdom. 
Likewise, a great deal of 
staff development could 
be thought of as “go and 
get” because “learning” 
has typically meant leav- 
ing the job to attend a 
workshop or other event. 

While well designed 
training programs fol- 
lowed by coaching will 
continue to be the pre- 
ferred method for the 
development of certain 
skills, school employees 
will also learn through 
such diverse means as 
action research, participat- 
ing in study groups or 
small-group problem solv- 
ing, observing peers, jour- 
nal writing, and through 
involvement in improve- 
ment processes (e.g., par- 
ticipation in curriculum 
development, school 
improvement planning). 
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6. From an 

orientation 

toward the 
transmission of 

knowledge and 

skills to teach- 
ers by “ experts ” 

| to the study by 
teachers of the 
teaching and learning 
processes. Teachers will 
spend an increasingly 
larger portion of their 
work day in various 
processes that assist them 
in continually improving 
their understanding of the 
teaching and learning 
process. Action research, 
study groups, and the 
joint planning of lessons, 
among other processes, 
will be regularly used by 
teachers to refine their 
instructional knowledge 
and skills. 

7. From a focus on 
generic instructional 
skills to a combination of 
generic and content-spe- 
cific skills. While staff 
development related to 
cooperative learning, 
mastery learning, and 
mastery teaching, among 
other topics, will continue 
to have their place, more 
staff development of vari- 



ous forms will focus on 
specific content areas 
such as mathematics, sci- 
ence, language arts, and 
social studies. Recent 
studies have revealed the 
importance of teachers 
possessing a deeper — 
understanding of both 
their academic disciplines 
and of specific pedagogi- 
cal approaches tailored to 
those areas. 

8. From staff develop- 
ers who function primar- 
ily as trainers to those 
who provide consulta- 
tion, planning, and facil- 
itation services, as well 
as training. Staff devel- 
opers are more frequently 
called on today to facili- 
tate meetings or to assist 
various work groups (e.g., 
a school faculty, the 
superintendent’s cabinet, 
a school improvement 
team) solve problems or 
develop long-range plans. 
While staff developers 
will continue to provide 
training in instructional 
areas, results-driven edu- 
cation and systems think- 
ing have placed teachers, 
administrators, and 
school employees in new 
roles (e.g., team leader. 
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strategic planning team 
member) for which train- 
ing in areas such as con- 
ducting effective 
meetings is required for 
their successful perfor- 
mance. 

9. From staff develop 
meat provided by 
one or two 
departments to 
staff develop- 
ment as a criti- 
cal function and 
major responsi- 
bility performed 
by all adminis- 
trators and 
teacher leaders. 
Job-embedded 
staff develop- 
ment means that 
superintendents, 
assistant superin- 
tendents, curricu- 
lum supervisors, 
principals, and 
teacher leaders, 
among others, 
must see them- 
selves as teachers of 
adults and view the devel- 
opment of others as one 
of their most important 
responsibilities. 
Individuals who perform 
these roles are increasing- 
ly being held accountable 



for their performance as 
planners and imple- 
menters of various forms 
of staff development. 

As responsibility for 
staff development has 
been spread throughout 
the school system, the 



While well designed training 
programs followed by coach- 
ing will continue to be the 
preferred method for the 
development of certain skills, 
school employees will also 
learn through such diverse 
means as action research, 
participating in study groups 
or small-group problem solv- 
ing, observing peers, journal 
writing, and through involve- 
ment in improvement 
processes. 



port in acquiring the nec- 
essary knowledge and 
skills to assume their new 
responsibilities, by pro- 
viding one-to-one coach- 
ing of these individuals in 
their new roles, and by 
facilitating meetings that 
are best led by 
individuals who 
are outside that 
particular group, 
among other 
responsibilities. 
10. From teach- 
ers as the prima- 
ry recipients of 
staff develop- 



role of the staff develop- 
ment department has 
become even more 
important. Staff develop- 
ment departments are 
assisting teachers and 
administrators by offering 
training and ongoing sup- 



ment to continu- 
ous 

improvement in 
performance for 
everyone who 
affects student 
learning. To 
meet the educa- 
tional challenges 
of the 21st 
Century, every- 
one who affects 
student learning must 
continually upgrade his or 
her skills — school board 
trustees, superintendents 
and other central office 
administrators, principals, 
teachers, the various cate- 
gories of support staff 
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Job-embedded staff development means 
that superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, curriculum supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teacher leaders, among others, 
must see themselves as teachers of 
adults and view the development of oth- . 
ers as one of their most important 
responsibilities. 



(e.g., aides, secretaries, 
bus drivers, custodians), 
and parents and commu- 
nity members who serve 
on policy-making boards 
and planning committees. 

11. From staff devel- 
opment evaluation that 
focuses on participation 
satisfaction to assess- 
ment processes that con- 
sider the effects of 
various learning process- 
es on changes in on-the- 
job behaviors and in 
student outcomes. The 
ultimate criterion against 
which systemic change 
efforts must be judged is 
their effect on student 
' learning. It is no longer 
sufficient to determine 
the value of staff develop- 
ment efforts by assessing 
participants’ perceived 
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satisfaction 
with those 
efforts. On 
the other 
hand, it will 
no longer 
be accept- 
able to hold 
staff devel- 
opment 
solely 
responsible 
for 

improvement in student 
outcomes. Systems theo- 
ry makes it clear that stu- 
dent outcomes are the 
result of complex interac- 
tions of the various parts 
of the system (e.g., dis- 
trict and school leader- 
ship, curriculum, 
assessment, parejital 
involvement), and that all 
these parts must all be 
critically examined to 
determine their influence 
on one another and on 
student learning. 

12. From staff devel- 
opment as a “frill” that 
can be cut during diffi- 
cult financial times to 
staff development as an 
essential and indispens- 
able process without 
which schools cannot 
hope to prepare young 



people for citizenship 
and productive employ- 
ment. Both the develop- 
ment of school employees 
and significant changes in 
the organizations in 
which they work are 
required if schools are to 
adequately prepare stu- 
dents for life in a world 
that is becoming increas- 
ingly more complex. 
Fortunately, results-dri- 
ven education and sys- — 
terns thinking provide us 
with the intellectual 
understanding and the 
means to create the neces- 
sary reforms. 

The shifts described 
above are significant and 
powerful. They are 
essential to the creation of 
learning communities in 
which everyone — stu- 
dents, teachers, princi- 
pals, and support 
staff — are both learners 
and teachers. All of the 
things described above 
will serve to unleash the 
most powerful source of 
success for all students, 
young people who are in 
the daily presence of 
adults who are passion- 
ately committed to their 
own life-long learning 
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within organizations that 
are continually renewing 
themselves. 
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I here is a con- 
sensus that has 
emerged from 
the debates over 
schools and schooling. It 
is that schools must get 
better. While there is little 
agreement about what 
they should look like or 
how they should operate 
or even what they should 
teach, all those interested 
in education agree that 
schools must improve if 
they are to meet the com- 
plex challenges of the 
future. 

This chapter examines 
some of the beliefs that 
have shaped school 
improvement efforts in 
the past and suggests 
beliefs from current 
knowledge about organi- 
zational learning and 
change that offer more 
promise for successful 
improvement in the 
future. It presents a model 
based on these beliefs that 



has been tested and 
shown to be successful in 
achieving significant 
improvement in today’s 
school systems. The 
chapter includes exam- 
ples that help to illustrate 
how school improvement 
is both simple and very 
difficult to achieve. 

Beliefs About 
Organizational 
Learning and 
Site- Based Growth 

Social change in gen- 
eral and change in school- 
ing in particular have a 
way of creeping up on us 
gradually. They are dri- 
ven by our fundamental 
views of educational 
organizations and our 
beliefs about learning, 
about change, and about 
the challenges we face as 
a society. Barring calami- 
ties such as plagues or 
natural disasters that 
cause genuine social 



upheaval, these beliefs 
change slowly, shaped as 
they are by our world 
view or paradigm. World 
views are stable, resilient 
things and they do not 
respond to logic alone. 

As a result, although 
there has been much talk 
of school change, espe- 
cially in the last decade, 
action has trailed behind 
rhetoric. In the face of 
what many would 
describe as very persua- 
sive new evidence about 
learning and develop- 
ment, most of our school 
practices have remained 
strikingly similar to the 
practices of the early part 
of the Twentieth Century. 
Staff development prac- 
tice is no exception. Much 
of what we now do in the 
name of staff develop- 
ment in schools is built on 
old beliefs, and even dis- 
credited views (Wood & 
Thompson, 1993). 
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Scientific World Views 

If we can judge how 
we see the world by how 
we act, then much of our 
current view of the world 
is described by the 
Newtonian perspective 
(Wheatley, 1992). It is the 
view that the universe is 
like a grand machine. 
From this perspective, 
cause and effect are gov- 
erned by laws that, if we 
come to understand them, 
can be used to manipulate 
the system. 

From a Newtonian 
perspective, school 
improvement is accom- 
plished by adjusting the 
parts of the organization 
so the mechanism works 
more efficiently. The 
journey to improvement 
is a journey to the one 
right way or correct solu- 
tion. Experts or profes- 
sionals who understand 
the laws are given power 
to act on their specialized 
knowledge and held 
accountable for making 
the system work. People 
work in hierarchies that 
are easily portrayed in an 
organization chart. And 
the recognition of the 
mechanical nature of 



things is 
reflected in 
metaphors 
of people as 
cogs in the 
organiza- 
tional 
machine. 

Scientific 
models of 
supervision emerged from 
this view and efficiency 
experts and time-motion 
studies were typical early 
tools of organizational 
improvement. As time 
passed and the tools 
evolved, behaviorism 
emerged as a fresh 
approach to scientific 
management. Checklists, 
contingency management, 
and the tools of motiva- 
tional management pre- 
dominated. In the 
Newtonian universe, con- 
trol is possible, desirable, 
and demonstrable — in 
theory at least. 

In the scientific world, 
the Newtonian paradigm 
was replaced by 
Einstein’s relativistic 
models. From Einsteinian 
points of view, matter 
itself is no longer a solid, 
fixed, and reliable thing. 
Time is a flexible quanti- 



In the face of what many would describe 
as very persuasive new evidence about 
learning and development, most of our 
school practices have remained strikingly 
similar to the practices of the early part of 
the Twentieth Century. 



ty. What appears as real, 
depends on where the 
observer stands and two 
observers might have 
very different, yet equally 
“real” visions of reality. 
Cause and effect have a 
tenuous relationship that 
is modified by other 
apparently unrelated 
influences. Even the argu- 
ment that there are “world 
views” or “paradigms” 
that shape our view of 
reality owes something to 
this notion of the universe 
as a relative place. 

More recently, 
Einsteinian views of the 
universe have been suc- 
ceeded by quantum mod- 
els. In the quantum 
universe, reality is not 
only dependent on the 
perspective of the observ- 
er, but is changed by that 
perspective. Note that this 
does not mean that one’s 
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view is 
different, 
but that 
the very 
act of 
observing 
changes 
the nature 
of reality. 
The 

observer 
cannot 
watch 

reality from a distance as 
in the Newtonian per- 
spective. 

There is no place apart 
from the action for the 
“expert” to stand. In 
quantum theory, the basic 
building block of the uni- 
verse is not a “block” at 
all. The stuff of reality is 
not a thing but relation- 
ships (Wheatley, 1992). 

In this world view, orga- 
nizations are dynamic 
systems and improvement 
is accomplished by 
changing the interaction 
of system components, 
often with unpredictable 
results. Accountability, in 
the traditional sense of 
controlling outcomes, is 
usually elusive. 



Many of the beliefs 
that drive our current 
practice in schools 
and other organiza- 
tions are still built on 
the foundation of 
Newtonian world 
views. 



Beliefs about Staff 
Development and 
School Improvement 

Peter Senge, in his 
book The Fifth Discipline 
( 1 990), describes the lag 
between the “invention” 
of an idea and the “inno- 
vations” that use the idea 
in practical, widespread 
settings. This delay 
between our ability to 
understand and accept an 
idea or a concept and our 
ability to use it in our 
lives is another way of 
thinking of the slowness 
of change. We need time 
to learn practical applica- 
tions of new concepts. 

Our understanding of 
staff development and our 
practice of school 
improvement illustrate 
the point. 

Many of the beliefs 
that drive our current 
practice in schools and 
other organizations are 
still built on the founda- 
tion of Newtonian world 
views (Costa & 

Garmston, 1994; 
Wheatley, 1992; Wood & 
Thompson, 1993). As 
staff development and 
school improvement 
strive for more successful 



and more effective prac- 
tices in the future, it is 
important to focus on the 
application of beliefs that 
come from our current 
understanding of effective 
staff development, beliefs 
that must replace an 
aging, less effective foun- 
dation of ideas for profes- 
sional growth and school 
improvement. 

This “learning lag” or 
“learning curve” can help 
explain the persistence of 
old habits, but it must not 
become an excuse for 
resisting growth. Such 
excuses find voice in 
expressions such as, 
“we’ve tried that,” “be 
realistic,” “we have to be 
practical here,” “I’ve 
heard that before,” and 
“yeah, but try and explain 
that to. . .” For an organi- 
zation to seek refuge from 
uncertainty in the familiar 
is to find comfort in stag- 
nation. As Dennis the 
Menace has said, “the 
trouble with leamin’ is 
that it’s always about 
somethin’ that you don’t 
know.” Schools must 
learn to embrace uncer- 
tainty as a necessary part 
of growing. 
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A Modern Set of Beliefs 
for Effective Staff 
Development 

Many beliefs that are 
now supported in the pro- 
fessional literature remain 
widely unrealized in prac- 
tice. As schools work to 
improve, these more con- 
temporary beliefs can 
serve to guide practice 
and to help shape school 
improvement for a post- 
Newtonian, post- 
Einsteinian world. 

1. The school is 
the unit of change. 
Schools are social 
systems that are 
shaped by the expec- 
tations the partici- 
pants hold for one 
another and the ways 
they learn to behave over 
time. School districts 
improve when teachers, 
students and parents learn 
new expectations, new 
ways of behaving, and 
new habits of working 
together. 

Parents expect teach- 
ers to do certain things 
such as give assignments, 
handout worksheets and 
calculate grades. Teachers 
and principals expect 
their colleagues to behave 



in certain ways. Students 
learned routines and 
behaviors that are accept- 
able from years of experi- 
ence in classrooms. All 
such behavior is learned 
over time and, taken 
together, constitutes the 
organizations we call 
schools. 

From such a perspec- 
tive, it is helpful to think 
of school improvement 



not as change but as 
group learning. And it is 
at the school level that 
teachers, students, par- 
ents, and others spend 
most of their time in 
school organizations. It is 
the school level where 
participants relationships, 
habits, and behaviors are 
most interdependent 
(Dillon-Peterson, 1990; 
Fullan 1990, 1991;Fullan 
& Miles, 1992; Goodlad, 
1975; Sergiovanni, 1994). 



2. Significant change 
in practice takes signifi- 
cant time. Organizational 
improvement occurs as 
we develop new behav- 
ioral patterns and new 
habits of mind. Old 
behaviors and habits can- 
not be discarded any easi- 
er than eating habits or 
taste in dress. New prac- 
tices and behaviors are 
complex and can not be 
installed any easier 
than a new language 
or a new diet. 

While we can 
make progress quick- 
ly, significant 
improvement is the 
result of long-term 
and focussed effort. 
Again, barring some 
catastrophic or revolu- 
tionary impact from out- 
side the system, school 
improvement evolves 
over time (Maeroff, 1993; 
Senge 1990). 

3. A healthy school 
climate is necessary for 
successful site-based 
improvement. Learning 
together in groups 
requires a sense that it is 
safe to take risks. 
Attempts at new behavior 
are likely to be awkward 



It is helpful to think of 
school improvement not 
as change but - as group 
learning. 
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Principals, by virtue of their position, exert 
profound infuences throughout the schools 
they lead. Without their active support, 
improvement is not likely. to occur. 



and even incompetent. If 
participants fear their ini- 
tial attempts will not be 
supported, they are less 
likely to try and less like- 
ly to be successful when 
they do. Similarly, where 
relationships are charac- 
terized by mistrust or 
resentment, they cannot 
improve until the mistrust 
and resentment is healed. 
New habits of mind can- 
not be expected to devel- 
op when communication 
is not open (Costa & 
Garmston, 1994; Maeroff, 
1993; Senge, 1990; 
Sergiovanni, 1994). 

4. Participants in site- 
based improvement must 
make commitments to 
new results. Actions that 
make a difference are not 
based on experience but 
on a commitment to a 
new vision. As we strive 
to apply ideas that we 
accept but do not yet use 
in practice, it requires 



focus and 
commit- 
ment to 
overcome 
old habits 
(Block, 
1993; 

Costa & 
Garmston, 1994; Sparks, 
1983). 

5. The principal is key 
to facilitating improve- 
ment efforts in the school 
building. Principals, by 
virtue of their position, 
exert profound influences 
throughout the schools 
they lead. They have the 
power to shift resources, 
create expectations, 
impose sanctions, and 
recognize progress. 
Without their active sup- 
port, improvement is not 
likely to occur (Barth, 
1990; Behling, 1981; 
Maeroff, 1993; Miller, 
1982). 

6. All school person- 
nel should be involved in 
staff development 
throughout their profes- 
sional lives. Since this 
belief was first expressed, 
the evidence for its 
importance has only 
grown. Technological 
change, social change. 



and the growth of peda- 
gogical knowledge have 
all accelerated in recent 
years. 

Further, as improve- 
ment becomes a continu- 
ous process rather than an 
event, all school person- 
nel will find needs for 
new habits and behaviors 
to be successful. But 
beyond the need to sim- 
ply stay current is the 
added belief that if 
schools are learning orga- 
nizations, it is important 
that all adults involved in 
the education of young 
people model the role of 
learner (IIID1E1AI, 1995; 
Levine, 1989; Rubin, 

1971; Senge, 1990). 

7. The purpose of staff 
development is to 
improve professional 
performance and student 
achievement. When 
viewing the school as a 
social system and the 
process of improvement 
as group learning, it is 
important to keep the cen- 
tral purposes of the sys- 
tem and the mission of 
the group in focus. When 
the activity of participants 
is not related to the pur- 
poses that bind them, the 
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activities receive less sup- 
port and the unity of the 
school community weak- 
ens (Levine, 1989; 
Maeroff, 1993; Wood, 
1982). 

8. Leadership in 
designing and imple- 
menting site-based staff 
development should be 
shared by administrators 
and other learners. 
Leadership occurs in 
many forms and is shared 
throughout a social sys- 
tem. Similarly, the 
responsibility for achiev- 
ing the vision and purpos- 
es of the group is shared. 
As habits and practices 
are seen as furthering that 
vision, the leadership for 
learning the practices and 
habits is shared among all 
participants (Barth, 1988, 
1990; Sparks, 1983). 

9. Providing resources 
for site-based improve- 
ment is the responsibility 
of the school district. The 
community of stakehold- 
ers that are the partici- 
pants at the school site 
come together because of 
their shared interest in the 
success of the school and 
its students and teachers. 
They commit time and 
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resources to those com- 
mon purposes. Further, 
effective improvement 
requires large amounts of 
resources (Fullan & 

Miles, 1992; Wood, 
Thompson, & Russell, 
1981). 

The beliefs above 
reflect much that is 
emerging in current views 
of the world and our 
schools. There is a perva- 
sive assumption that 
schools are social systems 
and behave dynamically, 
interacting internally and 
with their environments 
in turbulent or chaotic 
ways. There is a commit- 
ment to the participation 
of stakeholders or those 
interested in the success 
of schools in the process 
of planned improvement. 

The beliefs support the 
notion that knowledge is 
constructed by learners 
and, in the case of 
schools, groups of learn- 
ers who must come to 
share common goals and 
common meaning in their 
collective vision. These 
beliefs focus on results — 
the goals and purposes 
that drive the vision of 
the school community. 



But beliefs 
alone are 
not enough 
to accom- 
plish school 
improve- 
ment. The 
challenge of 
planning 
and creating 
the schools 
that we 
would have 



Just as individual 
learners exhibit 
readiness — or a lack 
of it — to learn; so a 
community such as 
the group of stake- 
holders involved in 
a school may be 
ready — or not — for 
growth. 



for all our 
children requires a frame- 
u/nrlf fnr action. 



A Model for Site- 
Based Improvement 

If learning is some- 
times uncomfortable or 
risky, then model process- 
es can provide roadmaps 
through unfamiliar terri- 
tory. Just as a young stu- 
dent can benefit from a 
problem-solving model or 
a teacher can leam from a 
new scoring rubric, so a 
community of learners 
can use systematic 
processes to approach the 
unfamiliar with some 
confidence. 

The RPLIM Model 
One model that has 
proved to be helpful in 
planning for site-based 
school improvement is 17 
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the RPTIM Model (Wood 
et al., 1981) This model is 
a synthesis of ideas 
emerging from the litera- 
ture in organizational 
development, adult learn- 
ing, school change, lead- 
ership behavior, and staff 
development. The model 
describes five stages or 
phases of planned change 
that form a structure for 
thinking about site-based 



improvement systemati- 
cally. 

While original stages 
were readiness, planning, 
training, implementation, 
and maintenance, the 
model was used in school 
improvement efforts over 
the years and it became 
increasingly evident that 
the term “training” has 
come to mean a very lim- 
ited kind of learning. This 



Figure 1 

The RPLIM Model 




IMPLEMENTATION 




LEARNING 



limited meaning is inade- 
quate to convey the kind 
of experience needed for 
contemporary school 
improvement. In 
response, this chapter will 
refer to the third stage of 
the model as the learning 
stage and to the model as 
the RPLIM Model (see 
Figure 1). 



READINESS 




PLANNING 

/ 
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1. Readiness for 
Development. Just as 
individual learners exhibit 
readiness — or a lack of 
it — to learn; so a commu- 
nity such as the group of 
stakeholders involved in a 
school may be ready — or 
not — for growth. This 
readiness is usually over- 
looked in planning devel- 
opment efforts. 

Many schools rush 
to choose innova- 
tions or programs 
without considering 
the climate, skills, 
relationships, or val- 
ues of the school. Yet 
effective staff devel- 
opment begins by 
addressing key readiness 
tasks that include: 

• Developing a shared 
sense of purpose or vision 
including agreements 
about how participants 
will treat each other, what 
results are desired for 
learners and the school 
community in general, 
and a shared commitment 
to improvement. 

• Developing a view of 
diversity as an asset and 
including diverse role 
groups, experience, back- 
grounds and points of 



view in groups that delib- 
erate and make decisions 
for school improvement 
planning. 

• Developing a climate 
conducive to learning in 
which members know 
each other well, trust one 
another’s motives, feel 
safe expressing tentative 
ideas in front of each 



other, support one another 
in learning, respect one 
another’s values, and are 
committed to collabora- 
tive relations. A climate 
characterized by suspi- 
cion, resentment, or mis- 
trust will be a barrier to 
the learning of the com- 
munity and the growth of 
the school. 

• Developing an informa- 
tion base that can inform 
choices about what pro- 
grams or practices to 
select in improvement 
efforts. The information 



base includes knowledge 
from research, knowledge 
of best practice within the 
school and in other 
schools in the region and 
nation, reports presented 
at conferences and pro- 
fessional meetings, and 
reports from various 
agencies and organiza- 
tions interested in school- 
ing and youth. 

• Developing a set of 
written goals for an 
extended period of 
time (three to five 
years) that serve as 
the focus for the pur- 
pose or vision of the 
school community. 

2. Planning for 
Staff Development and 
School Improvement. 
Readiness is followed by 
more specific, more 
focused planning. 
Planning is more familiar 
to staff developers. It is 
the stage of planned 
growth in which the 
vision for improvement 
becomes focused. 

Specific practices or inno- 
vations are identified as 
goals for learning. Time 
lines and budgets are con- 
sidered. Planning includes 
the following tasks: 



Without a commitment to 
continuous improvement, 
new practices can quickly 
become fixed and grow 
stale. 
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Stage I: Readiness for Development 

1. A positive school climate is devel- 
oped before other staff development 
efforts are attempted. 

2. Goals for school improvement are 
written collaboratively by teachers, 
parents, building administrators, and 
central office administrators. 

3. The school has a written list of goals 
for the improvement of school pro- 
grams during the next three to five 
years. 

4. The school staff adopts and supports 
goals for the improvement of school 
programs. 

5. Current school practices are exam- 
ined to determine which ones are 
congruent with the school's goals for 
improvement before staff develop- 
ment activities are planned. 

6. Current educational practices not 
yet found in the school are exam- 
ined to determine which ones are 
congruent with the school's goals for 
improvement before staff develop- 
ment activities are planned. 

7. The school staff identifies specific 
plans to achieve the school's goals 
for improvement. 

8. Leadership and support during the 
initial stage of staff development 
activity are the responsibility of the 
principal and central office staff. 

Stage II: Planning for Staff Devel- 
opment and School Improvement 

9. Differences between desired and 
actual practices in the school are 
examined to identify the inservice 
needs of the staff. 

1 0. Planning of staff development activi- 
ties relies, in part, on information 
gathered directly from school staff 
members. 

11. inservice planners use information 
about the learning styles of partici- 
pants when planning staff develop- 
ment activities. 

12. Staff development programs include 
objectives for inservice activities 
covering as much as five years. 



TABLE 1 

RPLIM Model Practices 

13. The resources available for use in 
staff development are identified 
prior to planning inservice activities. 

14. Staff development programs include 
plans for activities to be conducted 
during the following three to five 
years. 

15. Specific objectives are written for 
staff development activities. 

16. Staff development objectives 
include objectives for attitude devel- 
opment (new outlooks and feelings). 

1 7. Staff development objectives include 
objectives for increased knowledge 
(new information and understand- 
ing). 

18. Staff development objectives 
include objectives for skill develop- 
ment (new work behaviors). 

19. Leadership during the planning of 
inservice programs is shared among 
teachers and administrators. 

Stage III: Learning New Roles and 
Practices 

20. Staff development activities include 
the use of learning teams in which 
two to seven participants share and 
discuss learning experiences. 

21 . Individual school staff members 
choose objectives for their own pro- 
fessional learning. 

22. Individual school staff members 
choose the staff development activi- 
ties in which they participate. 

23. Staff development activities include 
experiential activities in which par- 
ticipants try out new behaviors and 
techniques. 

24. Peers help to teach one another by 
serving as inservice leaders. 

25. School principals participate in staff 
development activities with their 
staffs. 

26. Leaders of staff development activi- 
ties are selected according to their 
expertise rather than their position. 

27. As participants in staff development 
activities become increasingly com- 
petent, leadership behavior becomes 
less directive or task-oriented. 



28. As participants in staff development 
activities become increasingly confi- 
dent in their abilities, the leader 
transfers increasing responsibility to 
the participants. 

Stage IV: Implementation of New 
Practices 

29. After participating in inservice activ- 
ities, participants have access to 
support services to help implement 
new behaviors as part of their regu- 
lar work. 

30. School staff members who attempt 
to implement new learnings are rec- 
ognized for their efforts. 

31. The leaders of staff development 
activities visit the job setting, when 
needed, to help the inservice partici- 
pants refine or review previous 
learning. 

32. School staff members use peer 
supervision to assist one another in 
implementing new work behaviors. 

33. Resources are allocated to support 
the implementation of new practices 
following staff development activi- 
ties (funds to purchase new instruc- 
tional materials, time for planning, 
and so forth). 

34. The school principal actively sup- 
ports efforts to implement changes 
in professional behavior. 

Stage V: Maintenance and Monitoring 

35. A systematic program of instruction- 
al supervision is used to monitor 
new work behavior. 

36. School staff members utilize system- 
atic techniques of self-monitoring to 
maintain new work behaviors. 

37. Student feedback is used to monitor 
new practices. 

38. Responsibility for the maintenance 
of new school practices is shared by 
both teachers and administrators. 

Source: Adapted from Thompson, S.R. (1982). 
A survey and analysis of Pennsylvania public 
school personnel perceptions of staff develop- 
ment practices and beliefs with a view to iden- 
tifying some critical problems or needs. 
Doctoral dissertation, The Pennsylvania State 
University, pp. 52-56. 
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• Identifying the current 
practices in a school that 
support or obstruct the 
vision of the community 
for its school. 

• Identifying the priority 
practices that will be 
introduced to the school 
in order to advance the 
priority goals and the 
vision of the school com- 
munity. 

• Developing detailed 
written plans that include: 
clear articulation of the 
purpose of planned inno- 
vations; plans for training 
participants in new roles; 
physical and organiza- 
tional structures that 
enable new practices; 
proposed time lines for 
introducing innovations; 
consideration of financial 
and human resources that 
are needed to support 
innovations; and plans to 
develop commitments 
from boards, associations, 
unions, or other groups 
that exert influence over 
and have an interest in the 
school’s success. 

3. Learning New 
Roles and Practices. 

After the tasks described 
in readiness and planning 
above are addressed, par- 



ticipants are 
ready to leam 
new skills, 
knowledge, 
and behavior 
that grow out 
of planned 



The new*sciences tell us that the universe 
is a dynamic, developing system which 
does not offer us repose but only continu- 
ous change and development. 



innovations. 

While it is 

true that participants are 
learning new skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge all 
the time, activities during 
this phase focus on the 
high priority goals lead- 
ing to the achievement of 
the community’s vision. 

In the past, such learn- 
ing focused primarily on 
teachers and administra- 
tors. Increasingly, the 
success of school 
improvement efforts 
requires that all the inter- 
ested stakeholders have 
access to opportunities to 
leam new roles and 
behaviors that will effect 
the success of new prac- 
tices in the school. 

For example, new pro- 
grams to develop literacy 
in beginning readers 
might include training for 
parents to develop their 
understanding of how 
their children leam to 
read, how parents can 



promote literacy by read- 
ing at home, and how 
showing interest in chil- 
dren’s reading activity 
effects learning. New 
practices designed to 
develop service learning 
in schools might include 
opportunities for support 
staff to leam how to serve 
as mentors for students or 
how they might work 
with students who are 
engaged in individual 
projects and need infor- 
mation and support from 
adults in many different 
roles. 

Learning should also 
reflect knowledge of the 
characteristics of adults 
as learners. Learning 
opportunities should 
include: 

• A rationale that presents 
the community’s vision 
and the place of the new 
learnings in advancing 
that vision as well as the- 
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oretical foundations of 
and research that supports 
the learnings. 

• Promote the autonomy 
of learners by providing 
choices 
in learn- 
ing 

objec- 
tives and 
learning 
activi- 
ties. 

• Provide 
opportu- 
nities to 
practice 
new 
behav- 
iors and 
receive 
feedback 
about 
progress 

• Use small groups struc- 
tured to allow dialogue 
and reflection about tar- 
get learnings. 

• Recognize and utilize 
the existing expertise of 
participants during learn- 
ing activities and in lead- 
ership functions. 

• Include representatives 
of all stakeholder or role 
groups in learning activi- 
ties that effect their par- 



Maintenance/ mon- 
itoring is one of the 
most overlooked 
stages of improve- 
ment. Many of our 
attempts at innova- 
tion in the last few 
decades have been 
discredited because 
they have been 
evaluated without 
truly being imple- 
mented. 



in learning. 



ticipation in the school 
community. Principals 
should participate with 
teachers in learning new 
instructional strategies; 
superintendents should 
join principals in learning 
activities that effect their 
leadership behavior; par- 
ents and community 
members should be 
included in workshops 
and activities that target 
the school’s vision. 

• Whenever possible, use 
on the job practices to 
learn new skills or devel- 
op action plans to bridge 
the transition between 
learning settings and 
work sites. 

4. Implementation of 
New Practices. 
Historically, staff devel- 
opment practices have 
focused on the learning 
activities with little atten- 
tion given to what hap- 
pens after the individual 
is back on the job. Site- 
based change is increas- 
ingly likely to be 
successful if it includes 
plans for systematic 
implementation of train- 
ing. It is becoming more 
common for learning to 
take place in work set- 



tings which simplifies 
much of this planning. 

Still implementation 
plans are often over- 
looked. 

Implementation prac- 
tices can range from sim- 
ple to elaborate. 

Successful implementa- 
tion typically includes: 

• Planned visits to work 
settings by workshop 
leaders or others with 
appropriate expertise. 

• Planned coaching or 
peer-observation cycles. 

• Access to support 
resources such as written 
materials, audio visual 
materials, new classroom 
supplies, release time for 
reflection and small- 
group interaction, and/or 
the support of individuals 
with appropriate exper- 
tise. 

• Recognition, incentives, 
and celebrations to honor 
progress toward desired 
goals. 

5. Maintenance and 
Monitoring. The concept 
of continuous improve- 
ment is quickly replacing 
old ideas of improve- 
ment-as-an- event. The 
Japanese term kaizen has 
found its way into North 
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American jargon and 
denotes the practice of 
constantly seeking 
improvements in proce- 
dures and products. 
Similarly, the expression 
“you can’t stand still” has 
come to mean that if you 
are not improving, you 
are growing weaker or 
less effective. 

Without a commitment 
to continuous improve- 
ment, new practices can 
quickly become fixed and 
grow stale. Through 
monitoring and mainte- 
nance, schools can con- 
tinue to nurture and 
promote progress toward 
the school community 
goals. Such monitoring 
and maintenance 
includes: 

• Systematic supervision 
by school district leaders. 

• Peer coaching and sys- 
tematic consultation 
among stakeholders in the 
school community. 

• Collection of data to 
confirm that practices and 
processes are proceeding 
as planned. Data collec- 
tion practices might 
include focus groups, 
written surveys, phone 
surveys, and systematic 



0 




conversations with groups 
and individuals. 

As with all models, 
RPLIM is intended to 
provide a structure for 
thinking and understand- 
ing. Actual improvement 
in live settings does not 
follow the stages of 
planned improvement 
neatly. There is overlap 
among the stages. There 
are many ways to accom- 
plish tasks of the stages. 
There are features of the 
model that are realized in 
different ways at different 
sites. 

The Fractal Nature 
of Systems 

Recently, the study of 
systems behavior has 
introduced the young sci- 
ence of chaos. While the 
study of chaos began with 
a focus on weather sys- 
tems, it has since revealed 
that most natural systems 
demonstrate self-similari- 
ty or are characteristically 
fractal. This means that a 
small portion of a system 
looks and behaves like a 
much larger part. 

A small floret of broc- 
coli looks like a whole 
head of the vegetable. A 
neighborhood stream and 




its feeder brooks is simi- 
lar to the Mississippi and 
its tributary rivers. The 
veins in the leaf of a fern 
resemble the arrangement 
of fern leaves on a stem. 
The boundary between 
land and water looks sim- 
ilar whether viewing the 
coast from an airplane or 
watching the shore from a 
beach house balcony. The 
ebb and flow of tides 
resemble the movement 
of each wave. 

This fractal quality can 
describe human systems 
as well. Stock market 
fluctuations over a year 
resemble the pattern of 
fluctuations over a 
decade. Voter behavior 
over a decade is similar to 
the pattern over a century. 
The climate and behavior 
of the branches of an 
organization resemble 
those of the larger organi- 
zation as a whole. Thus, 
the climate in a classroom 
expresses elements of the 
larger climate of the 
school; the values of the 
district are reiterated at 
the school level. How a 
school board treats cen- 
tral office staff is reflect- 
ed in the way that central 
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office staff treat school 
level personnel (Costa & 
Garmston, 1994; Shanker, 
1990; Wheatley, 1992). 

Similarly, school 
improvement using the 
five-stage RPLIM model 
exhibits fractal qualities. 
While the tasks described 
earlier in this chapter are 
associated with a particu- 
lar stage or phase, each 
stage requires elements of 
the other stages to be 
completed successfully. 
For example, a school 
focused on the tasks of 



readiness would need to 
plan systematically to 
develop shared vision. 
Those facilitating early 
activities would partici- 
pates in learning for 
themselves and other 
leaders in how to conduct 
readiness activities and 
assure the healthiest cli- 
mate for improvement. 
Early on, the schools 
could collect data to 
monitor whether readi- 
ness was being achieved 
as planned. 



The Importance of 

Continuous 

Improvement 

Newtonian thought 
held out the promise of a 
final solution. The uni- 
verse was seen as gov- 
erned by laws that when 
understood would enable 
us to learn the one true 
answer and get it right. 
Such a world view 
offered the hope of ulti- 
mate certainty and per- 
fectibility. Our new 
understanding suggests 
that such certainty is illu- 



Figure 2 

The Fractal Nature of the RPLIM Model 
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sion. The new sciences 
tell us that the universe is 
a dynamic, developing 
system which does not 
offer us repose but only 
continuous change and 
development. 

In schools we must 
come to see improvement 
as one step in this ongoing 
progression. When we 
perceive improvement as 
a goal or an event, our 
efforts are devoted to find- 
ing the one best choice, a 
choice that does not exist. 
When improvement is 
seen as a way of life, 
learning is continuous and 
progress is success. The 
greatest pitfall on our path 
is the illusion that a “solu- 
tion” awaits us at the end 
of the journey. In fact, the 
journey to excellence is 
never-ending. 

Site-Based 
Improvement in 
Action 

The RPLIM Model is 
one model for systematic, 
long-term improvement. 
Other models are avail- 
able and have been 
described by Loucks- 
Horsley and Hergert 
(1985) and Sparks (1994). 



Just as some districts pre- 
fer different approaches, 
those that choose the 
RPLIM model implement 
it in different ways. In 
fact, there are no two dis- 
tricts using the model that 
devise the same vision or 
improvements as a result. 

Yet the process is not 
entirely idiosyncratic, and 
some typical examples of 
how it is used can be 
helpful. The following 
illustrations are a com- 
posite of the experiences 
of many districts that 
have used RPLIM as 
implemented with the 
School Improvement 
Process of the Institute 
for the Development of 
Educational Activities, 
Inc. of Dayton, Ohio 
(IIIDIEIAI.) 

Usually, a district 
begins by securing the 
commitment of the super- 
intendent, the school 
board, and often a com- 
munity group or profes- 
sional association to 
embark on a focussed and 
sustained effort at 
planned improvement. 
Such a commitment is 
important to assure sup- 
port for the expenditures 



of time 
and 

resources 
that 

accompa- 
ny 

improve- 
ment 
work. 

The com- 
mitment 
should be 
arrived at 
after some deliberation 
and should be made pub- 
licly by the leaders 
involved to demonstrate 
the depth of the commit- 
ment and to model the 
openness of the process. 
Further, the commitment 
should include a recogni- 
tion that quality does not 
come easily and that no 
simplistic or quick 
changes should be 
expected. 

Some additional fea- 
tures of a typical commit- 
ment to improvement are: 
the clear expectation that 
each school site will 
embark on planned 
improvement; the 
acknowledgment that 
such significant group 
learning involves uncer- 
tainty and the potential 



When we encounter a 
truly new paradigm, it 
should evoke the same 
reaction as a supervi- 
sor saying, "You are 
going to have to com- 
pletely re-learrr your, 
job." 
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Typical stakeholder groups include: staff, 
parents, administrators, community lead- 
ers, -religious leaders, business repiesen- 
tatives, students, retired people, and 
service agencies. 



for mistakes while learn- 
ing; the promise of sup- 
port when error occurs 
out of sincere efforts to 
take thoughtful risks and 
involve varied stakehold- 
ers in the process of 
improvement; an offer of 
district level training in 
systematic processes to 
implement site-based 
improvements; and an 
acknowledgment that 
leaders must learn too. 

Once a commitment to 
improve is evident, school 
sites participate in district- 
level training of teams of 
site facilitators who will 
have responsibility for 
nurturing and leading the 
improvement processes at 
individual schools. To 
demonstrate a commit- 
ment to open communica- 
tion and to model the 
involvement of varied 
stakeholders, this team 
should include at least the 
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building princi- 
pal, a teacher, 
and a parent. 
Many 

schools now 
include a sup- 
port staff mem- 
ber, a student, 
and a commu- 
nity representative. 
Occasionally, a school 
site will know of an alter- 
native source of facilita- 
tor training and will opt 
to acquire that expertise 
outside of the district- 
level effort. Following the 
district-level facilitator 
training, additional readi- 
ness activity moves to the 
site level. 

Facilitators then orga- 
nize site planning teams. 
These teams can range in 
size from 10 or 12 to 
more than two dozen. 
Most sites now seem to 
settle on approximately 
18 to 20 participants who 
include members of all 
groups who care about 
the success of the 
school — the stakeholders. 
Typical stakeholder 
groups include: staff, par- 
ents, administrators, com- 
munity leaders, religious 
leaders, business repre- 



sentatives, students, 
retired people, and ser- 
vice agencies. 

The Planning Team, 
led by the facilitators, 
first develops the working 
relationship that is key to 
successful collaboration. 
They focus on team 
building to establish trust, 
understanding of motives, 
mutual support, and an 
awareness of common 
interests. They acquire 
group skills for maintain- 
ing open communication, 
strategies for generating 
creative ideas, tools for 
decision-making, and for 
leadership. They develop 
an enriched understand- 
ing of a broad range of 
possible practices and 
innovations to consider as 
improvements in their 
local school by exploring 
the information base 
about schools. This last 
task is accomplished 
through examining 
research, visiting schools 
with promising practices, 
attending conferences, 
reading significant books, 
and conducting thorough 
discussions of the impli- 
cations and meaning of 
challenges and potential 
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choices that a team faces. 

Throughout, the plan- 
ning team practices meth- 
ods for communicating 
with members of the larg- 
er school community that 
are not present on the 
Planning Team but who 
have an interest in sharing 
in the vision for improve- 
ment. All this activity, the 
team building, skill build- 
ing, and developing an 
understanding of the 
information base, is 
important to help create a 
fully-developed vision for 
the future of the school 
site. Such in-depth learn- 
ing usually consumes six 
to eight months and cul- 
minates in a retreat or pri- 
ority setting session to 
focus the vision on first 
steps. 

A retreat usually lasts 
15 to 24 hours and 
involves refining and 
focusing the vision. The 
results emerge as a set of 
statements that describe 
the desired state of the 
school in three to seven 
years. In addition, the 
planning team selects the 
top priority goals for first 
action. Finally, the retreat 
produces concrete plans 



for communicating the 
focus of the vision to the 
larger school community 
of parents, staff, students, 
organizations, and 
patrons. 

A quick scan of this 
activity reveals that the 
school has been involved 
in study and learning for 
up to a year and there is 
not yet a specific plan for 
significant changes in 
instructional practices. It is 
all readiness for improve- 
ment. Successful planning 
teams remember that 
group learning and signifi- 
cant change require signif- 
icant time and energy. 

Following the priority 
setting of a retreat, the 
planning stage becomes 
the focus of activity. 
Planning Teams have suc- 
cessfully used design 
teams or task groups to 
address the detailed plan- 
ning of a new practice. 
Each priority goal is 
assigned to a different 
design team. While a 
planning team is assem- 
bled with a goal of 
including all stakehold- 
ers, design teams are 
assembled based on the 
expertise and interest of 



the members. 

For example, a design 
team charged to plan for 
a goal related to using 
technology might include 
a parent who works for a 
computer company, a 
representative from a 
local cable company, a 
staff member who is the 
local computer “hacker,” 
and a librarian or media 
specialist. 

Design teams may 
have as many as a dozen 
members or as few as 
two. They might meet for 
as short a time as a few 
days to as long as months, 
depending on the scope of 
the goal they are address- 
ing. These design teams 
typically: 

• Clarify. the intended 
effects or result of a pri- 
ority goal. 

• Identify the specific 
practices that appear best 
suited to the site and most 
likely to accomplish the 
goal (new materials, a 
different schedule, differ- 
ent grouping patterns, 
new programs, different 
roles and responsibilities, 
adjusted rules, etc.) and 
indicators of quality that 
will mark success. 
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° Determine the institu- 
tional and personal com- 
mitments that must be 
secured to install the new 
practice (union endorse- 
ments, board resolutions, 
department leaders sup- 
port, PTA endorsements, 
community support, etc.). 
® Determine structural 
changes, either physical 
or procedural, that are 
necessary for successful 
implementation of the 
practice (new physical 
facilities such as extra 



electrical outlets or stor- 
age space or room remod- 
eling, new procedures 
such as different steps to 
approve field trips or to 
award credit, etc.) includ- 
ing the barriers in current 
practice and facilities. 

° Identify opportunities to 
acquire the necessary 
knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes to fulfill new 
roles and responsibilities 
(workshops, on the job 
coaching, parent forums, 



community information 
sessions, discussion 
groups, etc.). 

• Determine the resources 
that are needed to suc- 
cessfully accomplish the 
plan (budget, personnel, 
special supplies, etc.). 

• Propose a likely time line 
for carrying out the plan. 

This design informa- 
tion constitutes a blue- 
print for installing a new 
practice. As with all blue 
prints, there are often 



TABLE 2 

Typical Learning Needs of Various Groups 



Board of Education Members 

• understand long-term organization- 
al change processes 

• understand the impact of policy 
decisions and how past board 
oractice may be a barrier to 
improvement 

• maintain and support vision-based 
leadership 

• support the change in central office 
administrative practice that must 
occur if site-based improvements 
are to be successful 

Central Office Staff Members 

• facilitate school-level improvement 

• learn which tasks are best central- 
ized at the district level and which 
are better assigned to individual 
school sites 

• work as a team to improve the cen- 
tral office function through 
planned change 



model the role of learner including 
a willingness to take risks, be 
reflective and admit uncertainty 

Parents 

• work in new ways with teachers as 
partners 

• support their childrens learning at 
home 

• hold new expectations for teachers 
and the school 

• hold new expectations for school 
boards and district-level officials 

• work in new ways with other 
patrons to share the responsibility 
for the quality of the schools in the 
community 

Teachers 

• work with parents as partners in 
their children's learning 

• use new instructional strategies in 
the classroom 



model the role of lifelong learner 

• collaborate with administrators and 
other colleagues in shared decision 
making 

• help colleagues to learn and grow 
through peer coaching, profession- 
al discussion groups, reflective 
practice, and teacher leadership 

Principals 

• share leadership responsibilities 
with staff and parents 

• involve others in decisions that 
effect them, their children and stu- 
dents 

• lead the school community based 
on a widely shared vision 

• see control and accountability in 
ways that are consistent with our 
understanding of system behavior 
and group growth. 

• become facilitators rather than 
managers 
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adjustments at the point 
of construction, but the 
essential elements are 
described in detail before 
the new practices are 
implemented. 

Planning teams receive 
these design team reports 
and the design teams dis- 
solve. The planning team 
as the “keepers of the 
vision” have responsibility 
for implementing the plan. 
Early steps in the plan typi- 
cally include opportunities 
to learn new skills. But 
while historically learning 
opportunities have 
focussed almost exclusive- 
ly on classroom staff, sig- 
nificant innovations often 
require that many others 
such as parents, adminis- 
trators and central office 
staff learn new ways of 
behaving, new skills, or 
new attitudes (see Table 2). 

While many of these 
learning goals apply gen- 
erally to site-based 
improvement, specific 
goals emerging from 
design team plans also 
denote new learnings for 
various people beyond 
the classroom. 

Implementation, 
viewed simply, is putting 



the plan into action. But 
viewed more thoroughly, 
it includes plans for fol- 
low-up to learning events, 
peer coaching systems, 
and frequent discussion, 
reflection, and adjustment 
to the blueprint. 

Maintenance/ monitor- 
ing is one of the most 
overlooked stages of 
improvement. Many of 
our attempts at innovation 
in the last few decades 
have been discredited 
because they have been 
evaluated without truly 
being implemented. 
Monitoring is intended to 
assure that schools do 
what they planned before 
judging the efficacy of 
the action. For example, 
if service learning is to be 
evaluated and judged suc- 
cessful or not, it is impor- 
tant to first determine 
whether service learning 
is being implemented 
appropriately with the 
necessary support, learn- 
ing opportunities, and 
commitment (Charters & 
Jones, 1974). 

To make such a deter- 
mination, school sites 
typically employ one-to- 
one interviews, focussed 



groups, phone interviews, 
observations and surveys. 
It is critical to regard this 
step as a learning oppor- 
tunity to understand what 
has occurred, what 
worked well, what was 
ineffective, and to what 
extent intents have been 
honored and achieved. 
Viewed in this way, mon- 
itoring becomes a tool, 
not of evaluation, but of 
feedback and growth. It 
serves to maintain the 
progress of site-based 
improvement and encour- 
age participants to think 
of ways to do fix weak- 
nesses in process rather 
than to fix blame. It also 
maintains a focus on the 
shared vision. 

Organizational 
Learning and A New 
Paradigm 

Transitions to new par- 
adigms, new world views, 
are turbulent. In his exam- 
ination of scientific para- 
digm shifts, Thomas Kuhn 
describes such transitions 
as revolutionary, charac- 
terized by conflict, heated 
debate, and fear. Such 
intensity of emotion 
should not be surprising, 
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for after a true paradigm 
shift, old skills, old knowl- 
edge, and old attitudes 
simply don’t work. In fact, 
if an innovation is present- 
ed as a “new paradigm” 
and it looks comfortable 
or easy or requiring only 
minor adjustments, we 
should not be fooled, for it 
can’t be a different para- 
digm at all. 

When we encounter a 
truly new paradigm, it 
should evoke the same 
reaction as a supervisor 
saying, “You are going to 
have to completely re- 
learn your job.” 
Fortunately, our emerging 
knowledge about school 
improvement is helping 
us to understand that the 
best, most effective, and 
most successful improve- 
ments come from a view 
of school change as orga- 
nizational learning. 

It is fortunate because 
that knowledge means we 
need not face the trial and 
turbulence of re-learning 
our jobs alone. We can — 
and should — face the task 
together as members of a 
community of learners. 
And this may be the 
newest paradigm of all, 



that successful improve- 
ment is group learning 
and that the success of 
individuals depends upon 
the success of all the 
members of the school 
community. 
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Broadening the Concept of 
Teacher Leadership 



Michael G. Fullan 



hy has 
effective 
education- 
al reform 
remained so elusive 
despite the investment of 
billions of additional dol- 
lars and the heroic efforts 
of individual principals 
and teachers? The theme 
that I will pursue in this 
chapter is that there is one 
absolutely necessary, if 
not sufficient, condition 
for reform to work — the 
substantial broadening of 
teacher leadership until it 
embodies the majority of 
teachers in a given 
school, a given district, a 
given state, a given pro- 
fession. 

Glimpses of the 
Solution 

On October 25, 1995, 
The New York Times con- 
tained an article titled “At 
New York’s Bad Schools, 



Problem Wasn’t Just 
Money.” The lead para- 
graph observed: 

Last year, only 12 percent 
of Public School 304’s 
third graders were read- 
ing at or above grade 
level, among the lowest in 
the city. The school in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn has had 
four principals in four 
years. Despite several 
years of intervention of 
the state, the city, the fed- 
eral government, and 
nationally known educa- 
tors, P.S. 304 has never 
made it off the state ’s list 
of the city’s worst 
schools. 

In Chicago, millions of 
dollars are being poured 
into a reform effort 
designed to alter the fate 
of its 540 schools with 
the jury still out on 
whether it will make any 
difference for students. In 
England, a growing list 




(now over 50) of “failing 
schools” has been identi- 
fied by the national office 
of inspection (OFSTED) 
as requiring emergency 
attention and action 
(Barber, 1995). 

In Education Week, 
November 1, 1995, the 
headline report on the 
Coalition for Essential 
Schools read: “Mixed 
Record for Coalition is 
Seen.” The article pro- 
ceeded to observe that 
some schools of the 916 
high schools who belong 
to the coalition have 
experienced success, but 
many have experienced 
problems. Donna 
Muncey, one of the exter- 
nal evaluators observed: 
“a lot of schools got off to 
a good start and then 
seemed to fade away.” 
After five years, she 
found that implementa- 
tion was limited to pock- 
ets of teachers and had 
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not spread beyond them. 

These are dramatic 
examples from a long list 
of failed, partial, or 
unsustainable change in 
schools which must have 
Foundations wondering 
whether progress will 
eventually be made (i.e., 
change is complex and 
takes time), or whether 
the outside-in strategy is a 
financial sink hole. What 
worries reformers or 
sponsors most is that they 
are occurring in situations 
where large, even mas- 
sive infusions of 
resources has been part of 
the strategy. 

Clearly we have to go 
deeper for an explanation, 
and I offer the following 
paradox as a point of 
departure for discussion: 
You can ’t change schools 
from the outside, but the 
outside is essential. 

Let us start from the 
“inside” of the school 
using some recent 
research on cases of com- 
paratively successful 
school change. 
Wohlstetter (1995) sum- 
marizes her research on 
Site- Based Management 
(SBM) in 44 schools in 



which she 
found that 



some 

schools were 
“actively 
restructuring 
successful- 
ly”, while 

others were not affecting 
teaching and learning. All 
schools were engaged in 
SBM reforms. 

Wohlstetter (1995) 
found, as others have, that 
SBM often fails to make a 
difference. It fails when: 

1. Site-based manage- 
ment is adapted as and 
end in itself (in which 
SBM has little connection 
to reform in curriculum, 
teaching, and learning). 

2. Principals work 
from their own agendas 
(i.e., the principal worked 
from his or her own 
vision and agenda). 

3. Decision-making 
power is lodged in a sin- 
gle council (in which the 
principal and a small 
group of teachers attempt 
to take responsibility for 
the school as a whole). 

4. Business proceeds as 
usual (in which SBM was 
layered on top of whatever 
else was happening). 



■w , 

I offer the following paradox as a point of 
departure for discussion: You can't change 
schools from the outside , but the outsiders 
essential. 



By contrast, the suc- 
cessful schools 
(Wohlstetter, 1995): 

1 . Establish many 
teacher-led decision-mak- 
ing teams (in which many 
subgroups were formed to 
work on specific tasks 
with lots of communica- 
tion and dialogue). 

2. Focus on continu- 
ous improvement with 
schoolwide training in 
functional and process 
skills and in areas related 
to curriculum and 
instruction (in which pro- 
fessional development 
was a very high priority 
for all and was deliberate- 
ly tied to specific school 
reform objectives and to 
developing a schoolwide 
capacity for change). 

3. Create a well devel- 
oped system for sharing 
school-related informa- 
tion with a broad range of 
constituents (in which 
many forms of informa- 
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tion were collected and 
shared among the school, 
the community, and the 
district). 

4. Develop ways to 
reward staff behavior that 
helps achieve school 
objectives (in which work 
well done is regularly rec- 
ognized, including differ- 
entiated staffing, extra 
compensation for admin- 
istrative duties, 
professional 
development 
grants, and the 
like). 

5. Select prin- 
cipals who can 
facilitate change 
(in which princi- 
pals “played a key 
role in dispersing 
power, in promot- 
ing a schoolwide 
commitment to 
learning, and in 
expecting all 
teachers to participate in 
the work of the school”. 

(p. 24) 

6. Use district, state, 
or national guidelines to 
focus reform efforts and 
to target changes on cur- 
riculum and instruction 
(in which external poli- 
cies were used to leverage 



resources and to focus on 
frameworks and assess- 
ment standards and per- 
formance). 

Similarly, the Walter 
and Duncan Gordon 
Charitable Foundation in 
funding secondary school 
reform in Manitoba, 
Canada in some 21 
schools is finding that 
more progress is made 



The issue for external- authority 
ties or agencies who wish to 
play a major role in school 
reform is not just the general- 
one of how to mobilize teach-, 
ers, students, and parents Jaufe 
hqjW to become a primary, 
force for helping to integrate 
and focus the reform work of 
the school. 



when five things occur 
(Walter and Duncan 
Gordon Charitable 
Foundation, 1995): 

1. Focus on student 
learning (a preoccupation 
with student engagement, 
teaching, and learning) 

2. Build coherence and 
shared goals (set direc- 



tions, reflect on school 
improvement efforts, pull 
together learnings into 
coherent new directions) 

3. Broaden leadership 
and get others involved 
(expanding the leadership 
net to include ever 
increasing numbers of 
teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents) 

4. Connect to the 
world outside the 
school (drawing 
on community, 
business, universi- 
ty resources, and 
networks) 

5. Keep track of 
how you.are doing 
(evaluation of 
progress and cor- 
responding reflec- 
tion and action) 

In a study for the 
U.S. Office of 
Educational 
Research and 
Improvement, Rossi and 
Stringfield (1995) 
reviewed the research 
from the past 30 years and 
examined ongoing experi- 
j ences of reform in 18 
1 schools that had a record 
j of success in working 
! with at-risk students. 

! Their main findings form 
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a now familiar list of clus- 
tered characteristics: 

1. Shared vision, 
shared purpose, shared 
values 

2. Incorporation of 
diversity 

3. Communication and 
participation 

4. Caring, trust, and 
teamwork 

5. Respect and recog- 
nition 

I call the above exam- 
ples “glimpses of the 
solution” because our 
failure to achieve even 
interim successes except 
in a minority of cases 
leads to the question of 
why these powerful com- 
ponents cannot be estab- 
lished on a wider scale. 



System-Level 
Formal Elements 

Curriculum Framework 



Assessment System 



ji External Programs and Support 
. Systems 

I Teacher Education and Teacher 
* Leadership 

I School Councils 



School Development Plans 



Table 1 

School-Level 

Broad-Based Mobilization 

Teachers engaged in making 
changes in curriculum and 
instruction 

Collection, examination, and 
shared meaning of student 
achievement data 

Close coordination and mutual 
influence of outside relation-, 
ships 

Collaborative cultures and 
continuous learning at colleges 
of education and schools 

Teachers and parents involved 
in multiple ways in education 
of students 

Making and meaning of plans 
widely owned 



Putting It Together 

One may think that the 
key building block for 
educational reform is the 
skilled, passionate teacher 
committed to engaging all 
students in learning. If 
your answer to this is a 
literal yes, you begin to 
miss the point. We have 
scores of passionate 
teachers, but they are 
more likely than not to 
bum out. 



Consider the following 
hypothesis: the more that 
we observe passionate 
teachers burn-out, the 
less likely there will be 
others to replace them. 
Moral martyrs are inspir- 
ing role models for short 
periods of time under 
extreme conditions, but 
they are not the answer to 
broad-based continuous 
reform. 



Robert Fried (1995) 
says that passionate 
teachers are getting 
exhausted in the face of 
apathy and resistance, and 
that “like it or not, pas- 
sionate teachers may need 
to become reformers as 
well” (p. 50). 

I believe that promis- 
ing ideas and new direc- 
tions often fail to affect 
more than small pockets 
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of the system because 
“formal elements” that 
are needed are not suffi- 
cient to mobilize large 
enough numbers. Even 
when these elements are 
in the right direction, they 
are at best picked up by a 
few groups and individu- 
als who are especially 
proactive. 

Because these groups 
are small in number and 
proportion and because 
the task is so daunting, 
these educators inevitably 
bum out or move on. 



The goal is to engage the majority of teach-. 
yers: in creating collaborative work cultures;, 
c; by deepening the. focus on inquiry, assess- 
• mbnt, teacher interaction and sharing, and 
Continuous problem solving. 



When the system imposes 
formal (let’s assume 
sound) ideas on the sys- 
tem without a broad- 
based mobilization 
strategy, the ideas tend to 
fail, thereby adding cre- 
dence to the “this too 
shall pass” constituency. 

A more positive and 
powerful possibility 
involves linking the for- 

38 



mal elements in today's 
education reform scene 
with their broad-based 
mobilization implications 
(see Table 1). The agenda, 

I think, is not only to 
work on the formal ele- 
ments and their intercon- 
nections (systemic reform 
in the air), but also to 
generate and interrelate 
the corresponding mobi- 
lization actions for large 
numbers of educators and 
their constituencies (sys- 
temic reform on the 
ground). 

Each of 
the elements 
in Table 1 
will be dis- 
cussed 
briefly to 
illustrate this 
line of think- 
ing and 
action. One word of cau- 
tion: the mobilization 
strategies are not six dis- 
crete sets of activities, but 
rather are one integrated 
set that plays itself out at 
the school level, for 
example, through school 
development plans. 

1 . Curriculum 
Framework. Inspiring and 
sound curriculum frame- 



works are needed at the 
system level. Such frame- 
works, however, must be 
coupled with large scale 
mobilization strategies 
which incorporate the ele- 
ments found to be associ- 
ated with successful 
school-level reform (e.g., 
as in the previous sec- 
tion). Honig (1994) 
describes such a purpose- 
ful network in California 
in which large numbers of 
schools are organized 
around powerful visions 
and supported through 
networks of action. 

In addition to being 
purposeful, the strategic 
and tactical features of 
networks include: 

• ongoing, systematic 
multilevel staff develop- 
ment (usually involving 
identified teacher leader 
roles within each school 
clustered and 
stimulated/supported by 
external staff developers). 

• multi-method sharing of 
ideas through telecommu- 
nications, cross-visitation, 
and problem-solving and 
celebratory workshops. 

• integration with school- 
wide and districtwide pri- 
orities, and mechanisms 
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including: leadership of 
school principals, collec- 
tive actions by the majori- 
ty of teachers, community 
development, school 
improvement plans under 
district auspices, growth- 
oriented performance 
appraisal schemes, and 
teacher union interests in 
professional develop- 
ment). 

• a commitment and pre- 
occupation with inquiry, 
assessment of progress, 
and continuous improve- 
ment. 

The network strategy 
thus assumes that people 
need integrating (coher- 
ence-making) mecha- 
nisms, that continuous 
skills development is 
essential, that people need 
to experience new ways 
of teaching and learning 
in pressure and support 
environments, and that 
change requires external 
facilitation in support of 
internal capacity-build- 
ing. The net effect is to 
mobilize a large number 
of educators in relation to 
a powerful and inspiring 
curriculum framework. 

2. Assessment 
Systems. Assessment sys- 



tems for student learning 
must be both sound (the 
formal element) and orga- 
nized for teacher sharing 
and learning. In the same 
way that weighing a pig 
does not make it fatter, 
testing per se does not 
affect student learning. As 
Linda Darling-Hammond 
(1995) so clearly 
observes, the purposes 
and uses of tests are just 
as important as their 
nature and content. 

Darling-Hammond 
argues that assessment 
systems must focus on 
equity of learning as well 
as enhancing teaching 
and learning and that at 
least five conditions are 
necessary to make testing 
effective as a lever for 
school change: (a) they 
must report on and help 
us understand perfor- 
mance; (b) they must 
involve teachers in the 
process; (c) there must be 
room for choice; (d) they 
j must be authentic and 
j rich (i.e., get at how stu- 
! dents think as well as 
! how much they know); 

! and (e) provide an oppor- 
! tunity for teachers to 
> learn. 



The value of tests, 
then, is to help track per- 
formance and to provide 
rich information that will 
help shape 
curriculum 
and teaching. 

Assessment 
systems in 
this sense 
should guide 
and lead 
local prac- 
tice. Echoing 
the themes 
discussed 
earlier, Darling- 
Hammond says that 
assessment systems are 
not “testing days” but 
need to be embedded in 
the curriculum as prac- 
ticed. They are, above all, 
a means for developing 
shared commitment and 
action for schoolwide 
change focusing on more 
challenging goals. 

This, of course, is a 
tall order. In most change 
efforts, we find that the 
evaluation and inquiry 
habits necessary for 
reform are the last and 
most difficult aspects to 
be addressed (Walter and 
Duncan Gordon 
Charitable Foundation, 



On the whole, most 
parents have (or can- 
be helped to have) 
assets and expertise 
that are essential to 
the partnership. 
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Teachers in ineffective schools know that? 
something is radically wrong, and many 
want to do something about it but do not 
know where to start. 



1995). Thus, one of the 
most challenging changes 
required is to create 
mechanisms (such as 
School Quality Reviews) 
and to embed norms of 
school-wide inquiry, 
reflection and corre- 
sponding actions in rela- 
tion to indicators of 
performance. Testing will 
not make a difference 
until large numbers of 
teachers engage in this 
process together. 

3. External Programs 
and Support Systems. 
Recall the paradox “y° u 
can‘t change schools 
from the outside, but the 
outside is essential.” By 
the outside, I mean school 
districts, states. 
Foundations, national 
reform programs, and 
other agencies attempting 
to bring about reform. We 
know that neither top- 
down nor bottom-up 
strategies by themselves 
work (Fullan, 1993). 



It is note- 
worthy that 
the move- 
ment in 
England to 
Grant 
Maintained 
Schools (funded directly 
by the state, independent 
of local school districts) 
has faltered and has been 
recently accompanied by 
the resurgence of a new 
role for Local Education 
Authorities in helping to 
lead school improvement 
through more intensive 
pressure and support 
strategies (Barber, 1995). 
Schools cannot reform 
themselves in isolation, 
no matter how committed 
they are to do so. 

Foundations are also 
learning how to become 
better change agents, both 
directly and indirectly 
(through intermediate 
agencies and projects 
they fund). I know of no 
Foundation that is not 
struggling with questions 
about how to enact 
change and whether they 
can make a difference. 
Yet, there are powerful, 
more sophisticated initia- 
tives underway as refer- 



enced in this chapter. 

The issue for external 
authorities or agencies 
who wish to play a major 
role in school reform is 
not just the general one of 
how to mobilize teachers, 
students, and parents, but 
how to become a primary 
force for helping to inte- 
grate and focus the 
reform work of the 
school. A fundamental 
difficulty with the reform 
movement is that it actu- 
ally contributes to rather 
than helps solve the prob- 
lem of overload and frag- 
mentation (Fullan, 1996). 

An external change 
agent cannot represent 
“one more project.” To be 
effective, the dual preoc- 
cupation of external 
reformers should be to 
focus on the elements of 
implementation of the pro- 
gram or initiative in ques- 
tion, but to do so in a way 
that actively and explicitly 
helps integrate the work of 
the school. Internal capaci- 
ty building is a coherence- 
making proposition which 
cannot be done from the 
inside acting alone. 

Therefore, the role of 
| the external agency is to 
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be a primary consultant 
for interrelating its work 
with the total reform 
agenda of the school. Put 
another way, since the 
school is faced with mul- 
tiple reform opportunities 
(or impositions), the 
mobilization 
strategy most 
needed is one 
that helps 
achieve greater 
coherence, inte- 
gration, skill- 
building, shared 
meaning, con- 
tinuous inquiry, 
and processing. 

The six formal 
elements in 
Table 1 do not 
do this. The 
mobilization 
strategies in combination 
do. 

4. Teacher Education 
and Teacher Leadership. 
Teacher leadership and 
teacher education have 
enjoyed increasing atten- 
tion. New teacher leader- 
ship roles (mentoring, 
curriculum leaders, staff 
developer, lead teachers, 
etc.) as a formal solution 
have been of great benefit 
to the individuals occupy- 



ing the role, but have often 
ended up distancing these 
teachers from their col- 
leagues as these strategies 
failed to take into account 
the culture of the school 
(Fullan, 1994). The key 
issues as I see them are 



twofold: to broaden the 
leadership roles of more 
and more teachers while 
reshaping the culture of 
the school that produces 
built-in collaboration 
involving all (or the major- 
ity of) teachers. 

The Danforth 
Foundation has turned its 
attention to teacher lead- 
ership and is considering 
a series of priorities 
including (a) identifying 



and broadening the defini- 
tion of teacher leadership 
roles; (b) funding and 
supporting teacher leader- 
ship roles, especially 
those that link to building 
collaborative schools and 
that integrate across pro- 
jects; (c) and 
assessing and 
evaluating the 
impact of teacher 
leadership work 
on teachers as 
well as on stu- 
dent learning 
(Yoder & Badali, 
1995). 

The Rockefeller 
Foundation is 
immersed in a 
major school 
reform initiative 

Building 

Infrastructures for 
Professional Development 
which is “to help four 
urban districts — 
Albuquerque, Flint, San 
Antonio, and San Diego — 
design and implement 
comprehensive plans for 
high quality, relevant, and 
ongoing professional 
development opportunities 
for educators, administra- 
tors, and lay leaders that 
are sustainable and sys- 



Changes in collaborative norms, 
skills, and practices among edu- 
cators and between educators 
and other partners in the commu- 
nity and elsewhere must be part 
and parcel of structural change. 
These changes must focus on 
new approaches to teaching, 
learning, assessment, and contin- 
uous problem solving. 
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temic” (Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1995). 

Both of these initia- 
tives represent “mobiliza- 
tion strategies” that go far 
beyond the formal ele- 
ments of attempting to 
establish new leadership 
roles. The goal is to 
engage the majority of 
teachers in creating col- 
laborative work cultures 
by deepening the focus on 
inquiry, assessment, 
teacher interaction and 
sharing, and continuous 



/ • & 

Nothing motivates a child more 
than when learning is valued by 
schools and families/community, 
. working in partnership. 



problem solving. 

As teacher leadership 
must change, so must 
teacher education. As 
school cultures must 
change, so must the cul- 
tures of universities. A 
number of networks have 
been established involving 
sets of school-university 
partnerships engaged in 
radically redesigning 
teacher education, and 



attempting to change simul- 
taneously both schools and 
schools of education 
(Fullan 1993, chp. 6). 

It is beyond the pur- 
pose of this chapter to 
examine this movement 
except to say that there 
are promising reforms 
underway, and that if any- 
thing, universities are 
harder to change than 
schools. Yet, educational 
reform — the six elements 
examined in this chap- 
ter — will not happen 
unless new collaborative 
cultures and partnerships 
are part and parcel of the 
new scene. 

5. School Councils. 
The establishment of 
School Councils with par- 
ent and community par- 
ticipation in advisory or 
decision-making roles is 
an international phenome- 
non of major proportions. 
Again, we must focus on 
the mobilization of effort, 
not just on the formal ele- 
ment. The research is 
abundantly clear: nothing 
motivates a child more 
than when learning is val- 
ued by schools and fami- 
lies/community working 
in partnership. 



Furthermore, you can 
do something to improve 
this relationship through 
deliberate action. 

For the same reason 
that site-based manage- 
ment (involving teachers) 
bears no relationship to 
change in the culture and 
learning of the whole 
school, the presence of 
School Councils, per se, 
does not affect student 
learning. The establish- 
ment of a Council involv- 
ing a handful of parents 
(not to mention matters of 
representation and skill) 
could not possibly 
improve the learning for 
the hundreds of students 
in the school. What does 
make a difference is the 
multiple forms of particu- 
lar involvement deliber- 
ately fostered, developed, 
and supported. 

Summarizing over a 
decade of research and 
development of best prac- 
tice, Epstein (1995) 
makes the case unequivo- 
cally. At least six types of 
involvement working in 
concert are needed to 
make a difference. These 
are programs that pro- 
mote greater: 
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1 . Parenting skills 
(improving home envi- 
ronments) 

2. Communication 
(two-way school-to- 
home) 

3. Volunteering or par- 
ent aides (recruit and 
organize parent help) 

4. Learning at home 
(specific home tutoring 
assistance) 

5. Decision making 
(involve parents and 
develop parent leaders) 

6. Coordinating with 
community agencies 
(identify and interpret 
community services. 

Note that involvement 
in decision making is 
only one of six forms 
(and a skilled form at 
that). Moreover, these 
forms of involvement do 
not happen by accident or 
even by invitation. They 
happen by explicit strate- 
gic intervention. In other 
words, both parents and 
educators need staff 
development in their new 
roles and new role rela- 
tionships in order to 
become effective. Put dif- 
ferently, parent develop- 
ment and mobilization 
along with teacher mobi- 



lization are essential. 

On the whole, most 
parents have (or can be 
helped to have) assets and 
expertise that are essen- 
tial to the partnership. 
Parents have knowledge 
of their child that is not 
available to anyone else, 
they have a vested inter- 
est in their child’s suc- 
cess, they have the 
expertise of the customer 
who is paying for and 
experiencing a service, 
they have valuable 
knowledge and skills by 
virtue of their “special 
interests, hobbies, voca- 
tion, and community” 
role (see Dolan, 1994, 
chp. 14; Sarason, 1995, 
chp. 4). Dolan (1994) 
concludes that “to edu- 
cate children without a 
deep partnership of 
teacher parent is hope- 
less” and that we condi- 
tion people to “minimal 
interaction, indifference, 
maybe even suspicion” 

(p. 159). 

Restated, the only key 
building block with any 
staying power is when the 
majority of teachers 
become moral change 
agents. This is what I 



mean by broad- 
ening teacher 
leadership. 

Without 
knowledge for 
change. School 
Councils can 
easily become 
diversions where 
energy is divert- 
ed to compliance 
and power strug- 
gles not to 
capacity build- 
ing. A School Council 
according to Dolan can 
easily get diverted into 
petty power struggles, 
forgetting that its main 
business is not decision 
making per se, but “dri- 
ving the change” (p. 131). 

6. School Develop- 
ment Plans. School 
Development Plans or 
School Improvement 
Plans are an essential 
integrating requirement. 
As crucial as this element 
is, there is very little 
research on school plans, 
or more importantly, on 
the school planning 
process itself. As before, 
it is not just the formal 
content of the plan that 
counts, but especially, 
whether the planning 



Both parents and 
educators need 
staff develop- 
ment in their 
new roles and 
new role rela- 
tionships in order* 
to become effec- 
tive. 
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process develops shared 
meaning and ownership. 

One of the very few 
studies of school planning 
was conducted in nine 
primary schools by 
MacGilchrist and her col- 
leagues (1995) in 
England. They found four 
types of School 
Development Plans 
(SDP): 

• The rhetorical plan: 
School A. There was no 
written plan; instead 
the SDP had to be 
culled from the gen- 
eral report to gover- 
nors, and it was the 
governors who 
appeared to be the 
main audience. The 
plan, which was 
more like a curriculum 
development plan, lacked 
focus. It was difficult to 
discern how it was to be 
managed, given that tar- 
gets, success criteria, and 
review and evaluation 
arrangements were not 
identified explicitly. 

• The singular plan: 
School B. The head- 
teacher wrote the plan, 
although there was some 
reference to consultation 
with staff and governors 



The plan comprised a col- 
lection of papers. It was 
not a working document, 
and it was not written in a 
form that could be used 
by staff. The main audi- 
ence of at least some of 
the papers appeared to be 
the governors. The plan 
lacked a clear manage- 
ment strategy. Targets 
were general in nature 
and concerned school- 
wide issues. No review 



procedures were built in, 
although arrangements 
for reporting to governors 
were evident. 

• The co-operative 
plan: Schools C to G. The 
plans were all said to be 
written following staff 
discussion and there was 
evidence of staff involve- 
ment in writing the plan 
in two of the schools 
although the audience 
was unclear across all 
five schools. 



For four out of five of 
the schools it was a work- 
ing document. For the 
fifth school, it took the 
form of a published 
report. Management of 
the process was in evi- 
dence but, with the 
exception of one school, 
there was a noticeable 
lack of success criteria, 
and the targets for 
improvement were rather 
general. 

Review proce- 
dures were incorpo- 
rated into all the 
plans but in some 
cases these were 
limited in nature. In 
four plans, reporting 
arrangements were 
difficult to assess 
and governors were not 
mentioned. In the fifth 
plan there was evidence 
that SDP was reported to 
the LEA [Local 
Education Authority]. 

• The corporate plan: 
Schools H and /. There 
was considerable similari- 
ty between the two school 
plans. There was clear 
evidence that the plans 
had been written as a 
result of staff discussion 
and agreement. They had 



A School Development 
Plan is potentially one of 
the mfost powerful integrat- 
ing mechanisms at our dis- 
posal. 
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been written for a wide 
audience including teach- 
ing and support staff, 
governors and LEA 
inspectors, and advisory 
teachers. 

They were both open, 
working documents, and 
it was significant that 
both schools had a clear 
policy statement about 
the aims and purposes of 
the development plan and 
that these guided the for- 
mat and content of the 
plans. The management 
of the process was clearly 
identified and included 
targets, success criteria, 
and regular review and 
evaluation procedures. 

For both plans, reporting 
arrangement involved 
staff, governors and the 
LEA. In one school, par- 
ents were also included 
(pp. 157-158). 

In short, a School 
Development Plan is 
potentially one of the 
most powerful integrating 
mechanisms at our dis- 
posal because it can incor- 
porate on a schoolwide 
basis all six formal ele- 
ments in a synergistic and 
organic manner. But, if 
they are to work, they 



require a radical change in 
the culture and practice of 
teaching, of schools, of 
systems, and indeed of the 
profession of teaching. 



Conclusion 

The first and overrid- 
ing conclusion is the real- 
ization that a system 
could have all six formal 
elements in place without 
making any significant 
difference in teaching and 
learning. Impact will only 
be achieved when sub- 
stantial mobilization of 
effort involving scores of 
teacher-leaders and 
administrators results in 
the broadening of 
involvement by the 
majority of teachers and 
schools. This effort must 
cut across and help inte- 
grate the six areas of 
activity represented on 
Table 1. 

Can this possibly be 
done? Maybe not, but 
there is more chance if 
reform is understood and 
worked on with greater 
focus and intensity of 
effort. On the question of 
how to turn around 
schools like P.S. 304 
referred to earlier in the 



New York Times article, 
there is some interesting 
research coming out of 
the United Kingdom. A 
number of researchers 
have raised the question 
that strategies for work- 
ing with so called “inef- 
fective schools” may not 
be the same as the strate- 
gies you would derive 
from starting with “the 
effective schools” knowl- 
edge base. 



The role of the Council is to 
help identify and generate the 
forces and resources for change 
by developing the skills of par- 
ents, teachers, students, and 
principals. 



Reynolds (in press), 
for example, argues that it 
may be more productive 
to view ineffective 
schools as having certain 
dysfunctional characteris- 
tics rather than starting 
with the effective school 
factors. Thus, he says that 
ineffective schools “may 
not evidence simply the 
absence of ‘strong pur- 
poseful leadership’ — it 
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may possess additionally 
fragmented, confused and 
inconsistent leadership” 
(Reynolds, in press, p.5; 
also see Stoll, 1995). 
Rather, the role of the 
Council is to help identify 
and generate the forces 
and resources for change 
by developing the skills 
of parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and principals. 

Incidentally, teachers 
in ineffective schools 
know that something is 
radically wrong, and 
ijiany want to do 
something about it 
but do not know 
where to start. Barber 
(1995) suggests that a 
combination of strate- 
gies may be needed, 
including some or all 
of the following: chang- 
ing the principal, provid- 
ing external consultancy, 
changes in the staff, 
changing the culture, 
greater openness and 
focus on performance 
information, integrated 
staff development, school 
development plans, and 
the like. 

These changes on a 
wide scale are the new 
three R’s — restructuring, 



reculturing, and retiming. 
Schools and their commu- 
nities must be restructured 
to enable them to work in 
the ways described in this 
chapter. But restructur- 
ing — literally changing 
the structure and formal 
roles — does not necessari- 
ly result in reculturing. 
Changes in collaborative 
norms, skills, and prac- 
tices among educators and 
between educators and 
other partners in the com- 



munity and elsewhere 
must be part and parcel of 
structural change. These 
changes must focus on 
new approaches to teach- 
ing, learning, assessment, 
and continuous problem 
solving. 

Retiming, or redesign- 
ing the way teachers and 
students spend their 
learning time is badly 
needed. Schools are cur- 
rently ill-designed for 



learning for both teachers 
and students (Fullan, 
1995). The organization 
and use of time, accom- 
panied by new cultures 
and new structures, must 
be re-designed from the 
ground up. 

In effect, we are talk- 
ing about sea changes in 
the teaching profession 
itself. Teaching has not 
come of age as a profes- 
sion. Teacher education 
has uneven quality, and 
from a policy point 
of view, is not taken 
seriously by govern- 
ments. There is no 
indication that this is 
changing as govern- 
ments contemplate 
less expensive, alter- 
native forms of 
teacher certification. 

They do not see teacher 
education as something 
worth investing in. 

The working condi- 
tions of teaching from 
basic technical needs to 
learning opportunities on 
the job are not what any 
profession on the move 
should tolerate. The 
changes we are talking 
about must be leveraged 
from the inside and from 
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the outside in combina- 
tion. It is only when the 
majority of teachers 
embody the new norms 
and practices discussed in 
this chapter that quality 
will have any self-genera- 
tive capacity at all. 

It is doubtful that this 
can be accomplished 
given the track record and 
the tendencies to falter 
even when pockets of 
success are accomplished. 
But let us at least get the 
agenda right. Broadening 
teacher leadership until it 
becomes the norm is vital 
for educational reform. 
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52^253 he crescendo of 



^ “ voices shouting 
for school 
improvement, 
reform, restructuring, 
reengineering, reinvent- 
ing, or whatever term is 
used to denote change 
continues to increase 
unabated. Staff develop- 
ment as an improvement 
enterprise has come a 
long way, but a sense of 
frustration persists. 
Incremental improvement 
has proven insufficient 
for significant change. 

One key to a major 
breakthrough is the often- 
neglected role of the 
school principal. Where 
school improvement 
efforts succeed, the prin- 
cipal is frequently 
praised. Where school 
improvement efforts fail, 
the principal is viewed as 
a blocker. But seldom 
have we examined the 
role of the principal in 



professional development 
in a manner that would 
dramatically change the 
principalship and stimu- 
late a much-needed 
“breakout” from the cur- 
rent paradigm box. The 
challenge to reinvent edu- 
cational systems calls for 
new thinking. 

Some reformers call 
for schools without a 
principal or argue that the 
principal role should 
return to that of principal- 
teacher. The present cul- 
ture of the school is so 
embedded that real 
restructuring will require 
a reinvention of school- 
ing. The principal’s role 
will not just disappear, as 
reformers who organized 
innovative schools in the 
1960s and 1970s without 
principals soon learned; 
people in those settings 
ended up doing the same 
administrivia functions. 
Rather than eliminating 



the principal, school com- 
munities need to dramati- 
cally alter relationships of 
all players in the school — 
starting with the role of 
the principal. 

Louis V. Gerstner, Jr., 
chair and chief executive 
officer of IBM, blames 
the failure of schools to 
respond to new condi- 
tions on the lack of.a 
mechanism for self- 
renewal. It is not that 
schools have gotten 
worse; they have simply 
not changed as societal 
conditions changed. 
Gerstner advocates the 
popular solution of mak- 
ing the schools suscepti- 
ble to market forces. In 
this scenario, schools that 
do not improve would 
lose their customers and 
hence would go out of 
existence. Restructuring 
in Gerstner’s perspective 
requires fundamental 
changes in the relation- 
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ships within an organiza- 
tion and between the 
organization and its cus- 
tomers (Gerstner, 1995). 

Today’s challenge is to 
change not only the struc- 
ture of educational insti- 
tutions but also the 
culture of the organiza- 
tion. Changing the culture 
is more difficult than 
changing the structure of 
the organization because 
it requires reinventing 
schooling as it relates to 
learning. Principals must 
work with their col- 
leagues, staff, and com- 
munity to reinvent the 
learning environment to 
meet the demands of the 
21st Century. The term 
learning environment 
denotes a new arrange- 
ment for learning to 
replace the concept of 
school as organization. 

We do not know yet what 
it will look like because 
we will be inventing and 
constructing this new 
arrangement, so the term 
“learning environment” 
will be used as a place 
holder for that which is to 
be invented. 

We can posit two reali- 
ties of the new learning 



environ- 
ment, how- 
ever. The 
first is that 
staff devel- 
opment will 
become 
more job- 

embedded. What now 
passes for staff develop- 
ment off-site generally 
fails to get implemented 
when the teacher returns 
to the work site. The 
problem lies not in the 
individual’s enthusiasm 
for making the desired 
change but in the culture 
of the work site that pro- 
motes stability. 
Consequently, staff devel- 
opment in the new learn- 
ing environment will 
occur on-site and will 
include attention to 
changing the culture so 
that it will support the 
new learning. 

The second reality of 
the new learning environ- 
ment is that adults will 
model the kind of contin- 
uous, life-long learning 
that they desire to pro- 
mote in students. “Do as I 
do” has to replace “Do as 
I say,” so that students 
have daily experience 



Principals must work with their colleagues, 
staff, and community to reinvent the learn- 
ing environment to meet the demands of 
the 21st Century. 



with models of adults 
examining their own 
knowledge and practice 
and making important 
changes. 

This chapter presents a 
rationale for reinventing 
the place called school 
and discusses the func- 
tions of the principal 
related to this reinvention, 
as well as the relationship 
of these functions to com- 
munity, parents, staff 
development efforts, 
teachers, and students. 

Key ideas used in defin- 
ing a new role for princi- 
pals will be Spark’s 
(1994) paradigm shift for 
staff development and 
Fullan’s conceptualiza- 
tion of the teacher-leader 
(Fullan, 1996). 

In Chapter One, Sparks 
identifies three powerful 
ideas currently shaping the 
future of education: 
results-driven education, 
systems thinking, and con- 
structivism. He articulates 
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the shifts in staff develop- 
ment essential to creating 
learning communities in 
which everyone — stu- 
dents, teachers, principals, 
and support staff — is both 
a learner and teacher. The 
National Staff 
Development Council’s 
mission statement clearly 
reaffirms student 
learning as the cen- 
ter of staff develop- 
ment (Sparks, 

1995). Key to 
transforming 
schools from 
places of teaching 
to places of learn- 
ing are new roles, 
for not only teach- 
ers, but for all 
engaged in the 
learning venture. 

NSDC is not alone in 
advocating a change in 
roles for teachers. 
Shanker (1995) points 
out, based upon 
Organization for 
Economic Cooperation 
and Development data, 
that United States teach- 
ers teach more hours per 
year in fewer days of 
work than teachers in 
many industrialized 
nations whose test scores 



rival if not surpass the 
scores of U.S. students. 
For example, the average 
number of teaching hours 
for a U.S. primary teacher 
are 1093 hours in a 180- 
day contract compared 
with Germany’s primary 
teachers who teach 790 
hours in a 225-day con- 



tract. Shanker notes that 
restructuring the work of 
the teacher may be more 
important than adding to 
the length of the contract. 
Teachers need time to 
talk, learn, and create new 
learning environments for 
their students who may 
not be succeeding as 
desired. Action-research 
and problem solving 
require time. 

Ann Lieberman (1995) 
provides a conception of 



staff development in 
which teachers assume 
new roles in transforming 
schools into learning 
organizations, and in the 
process they become 
learners in much the same 
way as they wish their 
students would. Schools 
become places where 
teachers have 
opportunities to 
discuss, think 
about, try out, and 
perfect new prac- 
tices. Lieberman 
argues that such a 
change in the 
notion of profes- 
sional develop- 
ment will cause 
significant and 
lasting school 
change. What Lieberman 
does not discuss is how to 
create the environment 
conducive to this new 
conceptualization of pro- 
fessional learning. What 
roles must leadership play 
if Lieberman’s notion is 
to become more than just 
another good idea that is 
abandoned in frustration? 

Michael Fullan (1997) 
also presents a conceptual 
model for a strong 
teacher-leader and puts 



Staff development will 
become more 'job-embedded. 
What now passes tor staff 
development oil-site generally 
fails to get implemented when 
the teacher returns to the work 
site. 4 
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his faith in individual and 
small-group action as the 
route to institutional 
change. Fullan says that 
schools will need others, 
including administrators, 
but that strong teachers 
must help lead the way. 

This chapter describes 
some changes necessary 
in the principal’s role to 
enable the success of 
strong teacher-leaders. 

The Shift to a 
Community 
Perspective 

Large organizations 
are rapidly becoming the 
dinosaurs of the late 20th 
century. One needs only 
to look at the current dif- 
ficulties of large organi- 
zations such as unions, 
state departments of edu- 
cation, urban school sys- 
tems, corporations, and 
state and federal govern- 
ment bureaucracies as 
they struggle to respond 
to new demands. The 
move in these settings is 
toward reinventing orga- 
nizational units that are 
more responsive to the 
customers or clients, flex- 
ible enough to meet new 



emerging conditions and, 
most of all, vision-driven. 
W. Edwards Deming is 
often quoted as stating 
that 85 percent to 92 per- 
cent of the problems in 
organizations are the fault 
of the system, not the 
people in 
the orga- 
nizations. 

The 

reinven- 
tion of 
school 

cannot be done without 
changing from the per- 
spective of the school as 
organization to that of the 
learning environment as a 
community system. The 
local school community 
is the appropriate unit for 
the reinvention of learn- 
ing environment because 
parents and community 
members are most vitally 
concerned with the results 
of their school. They are 
immediate receivers of 
the service provided by 
the school or school sys- 
tem. Shifting the focus to 
the community to rein- 
vent the learning environ- 
ment means that parents 
and community agencies 
are part of the learning 



environment and not just 
passive receivers of the 
school’s outputs. 

Another reason for 
selecting the close-up 
community system as a 
focus is that members of 
a results-driven learning 



Adults will model the kind of continuous, 
life-long learning that they desire to promote 
In students. 



environment identified by 
Sparks need to have a 
common mind-set around 
desired results. This is in 
sharp contrast to hoping 
that some larger entity 
such as the Department of 
Education, state regulato- 
ry agencies, or even 
school districts can create 
and enforce an account- 
ability system that works 
effectively and efficiently. 

If we accept the local 
school community as the 
unit of change, we imme- 
diately confront the prob- 
lem of local constituencies’ 
lack of agreement regard- 
ing desired results. Larry 
Lezotte (1995) reports that 
about 90 percent of school 
districts today have no 
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consensus about what they 
want students to know, do, 
and be disposed to do. One 
hypothesis for this condi- 



tion is that communities 
have not been meaningful 
partners in determining the 
desired 



The reinvent ion ot 
school cannot be 
done without chang- 
ing from the perspec- 
tive. of the school as 
organization to that 
of the learning envi- 
ronment as a com- 
munity system. 



results and 
hence lack a 
feeling of 
ownership 
of the goals. 
The 

local com- 
munity 
needs to be 
included in 
determining 
which 

desired results will drive 
the efforts of teacher- 
leaders. Further, the 
involvement of communi- 
ty in creating the learning 
environment of the future 
needs to start from the 
premise that what is to be 
done and how to do it is 
not already predeter- 
mined. Everything is up 
for examination, includ- 
ing the concept of school, 
the roles of all who might 
engage the learner, and 
the roles of those who 
assist those engaged with 
the learner. 
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Assumptions About 
Learning 

The following four 
assumptions about recon- 
ceptualizing schools into 
learning communities sug- 
gest changes necessary in 
the role of the principal. 

1. The school is only 
one agency concerned 
with the learning of chil- 
dren. Parents, churches, 
public agencies such as 
libraries, and social agen- 
cies are all concerned 
with the upbringing and 
welfare of the young. 
Each segment operates in 
its own sphere and does 
not collaborate with the 
others, except as demand- 
ed. In most situations, a 
common vision of the 
results desired for every 
child in the community is 
vague or nonexistent. It is 
essential that school peo- 
ple take a facilitative 
leadership role to develop 
a common ground or 
vision about the desired 
results and the processes 
by which youth will 
become learners. 

2. Learning is the job 
of learners. Schlechty 
(1990) and Sizer (1992) 
have advocated that stu- 



dents as learners do the 
work of the schools as 
opposed to the teachers 
doing the work of the orga- 
nization. In fact, the prima- 
ry work of all would-be 
learners — students, teach- 
ers, parents, administrators 
and others — is to build 
knowledge. 

When learners are 
engaged with meaningful 
questions, they can inter- 
act with their environ- 
ment to construct 
necessary knowledge and 
meanings. Accepting this 
premise results in aban- 
doning old ways and 
developing new functions 
for teachers and princi- 
pals. It becomes teachers’ 
responsibility to create an 
environment conducive to 
student learning. 

Principals have respon- 
sibility for creating an 
environment conducive to 
teacher learning. 

3. The teacher leader- 
ship role will redefine 
professionalism. 

Teachers and principals 
are not cogs in a machine 
bureaucracy. There is a 
continually expanding 
body of knowledge 
regarding teaching-leam- 
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ing, collegiality, context, 
and continuous learning. 
Teachers must become 
true professionals in these 
domains. Not only is it 
essential that they 
become experts about 
what teachers know and 
do, but also that they 
learn how to construct 
new knowledge from 
their experiences as 
teacher-leaders. As needs 
of students and parents 
change with societal 
changes, teachers must 
create appropriate learn- 
ing environments to 
achieve the newly emerg- 
ing and agreed upon 
results. 

4. The principal’s role 
is pivotal and cannot be 
ignored or skirted. One 
reason that the principal’s 
position is pivotal to the 
school culture is the def- 
erence, earned or not, 
granted to the principals 
by others based upon 
their experiences. The 
strong cultural experience 
that students, teachers, 
parents, and community 
members have had with 
the role of principal will 
continue to affect their 
attitudes until changes 



occur in 
those 
attitudes 
as they 
partici- 
pate in 
the 

restruc- 
turing 
effort. 

Efforts to reform the pro- 
fession without address- 
ing the role of the 
principal will ultimately 
fail. More importantly, 
the principal is uniquely 
placed to serve as the 
lever for fundamental 
change through assuming 
new functions. 

The concept of leader- 
ship based upon the great 
person theory or hierar- 
chical authority must give 
way to a new conceptual- 
ization of the principal’s 
role as facilitator, com- 
munity-builder, leader of 
teacher-leaders, and 
leader of learners. While 
the facilitator role will 
require process skills, the 
principal will be more 
than a process person. 
The principal will be a 
stimulant, a questioner, a 
visionary, a keeper of the 
dreams, a stretcher of the 



The concept of leadership based upon the 
great person theory or hierarchical authority 
must, give way to a new conceptualization of 
the principal's role as facilitator, community- 
builder, leader of teacher-leaders, and leader 
of learners. 



system, a constant learn- 
er, and probably many 
roles yet to be discovered. 

New Roles Require 
New Skills and 
Knowledge 

. Using the broadened 
perspective of the com- 
munity as the focus for 
reinventing the learning 
environment and the 
assumptions just articulat- 
ed, three primary func- 
tions of the principal 
emerge that are likely 
require new skills and 
knowledge. Equally 
important are new rela- 
tionships between profes- 
sional development 
leaders and the principal. 
A short description of the 
rationale for each func- 
tion along with some 
development needs fol- 
lows. 
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1 . The Principal as a 
Community Builder. A 
crucial aspect of the prin- 
cipal’s role in the proposed 
reinvented learning envi- 
ronment is working with 
the community to discover 
common ground regarding 
what makes a learned stu- 
dent. This new function is 
difficult, messy, and 
unclear, particularly as one 
attempts to move from a 
mechanistic model with its 
emphasis on control and 
order toward a community 



Facilitating quality and being an intellectu- 
al conscience will require new perspec- 
tives, knowledge, and skills. 



model that embraces 
democracy as a way of 
life. A clear sense of objec- 
tives and a shared perspec- 
tive are essential if schools 
are to be reinvented. 

Local communities 
must do more than com- 
plain about imposed stan- 
dards set by legislative 
mandate. As customers, 
they have the biggest 
stake in the results, and 



responsibility to be clear 
on desired results accom- 
panies that interest. 
Discovering the commu- 
nity’s vision and defining 
results are as much a 
process of building com- 
munity as agreeing on 
some written strategic 
plan. Community build- 
ing is an ongoing process 
since societal conditions 
continually change. 

The principal needs to 
become the educational 
spokesperson in the com- 
munity-build- 
ing function. 
This will be 
an active, 
collaborative 
role in which 
the principal 
assists com- 
munity lead- 
ers in discovering and 
clarifying their vision of 
desired results, creating 
partnerships for the rein- 
vented learning environ- 
ment, and engaging in a 
process of continuous 
improvement. In areas 
where facilitators of com- 
munity building are avail- 
able, the principal will join 
the team as an educational 
stakeholder. In situations 



where other facilitative 
leadership is not active, the 
principal may become a 
lead facilitator in the com- 
munity-building process. 

Changing demograph- 
ics and multicultural 
diversity raise many 
issues regarding commu- 
nity building and the role 
of the school in moving 
toward democracy. We 
pay homage to democrat- 
ic ideals, but it is not easy 
to operate schools as 
democracies. Beane and 
Apple (1995) identified 
the conditions for the 
democratic way of life. 
Among such conditions 
are the following: * 

• The open flow of ideas, 
regardless of their popu- 
larity, that enables people 
to be as fully informed as 
possible. 

• Faith in the individual 
and collective capacity of 
people to create the possi- 
bilities for resolving 
problems. 

• The use of critical 
reflecting and analysis to 
evaluate ideas, problems, 
and policies. 

• Concern for the welfare 
of others and the common 
good. 
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• Concern for the dignity 
and rights of individuals 
and minorities. 

• An understanding that 
democracy is not so much 
an ideal to be pursued as 
an idealized set of values 
that we must live and 
that must guide our 
life as people. 

• The organization of 
social institutions to 
promote and extend 
the democratic way 
of life. (p. 7) 

Early in the 20th 
Century, Dewey 
(1916) said if people 
are to secure and 
maintain a democrat- 
ic way of life, they 
must have opportuni- 
ties to learn what that 
way of life means and 
how they might live it. A 
challenge for the principal 
is to facilitate the above 
conditions both in the 
community and in the 
school as a learning place. 
Our future citizens need 
to experience these demo- 
cratic ideals in the learn- 
ing environment and see 
them in operation in the 
community if they are to 
be able to live in a democ- 
ratic society in the future. 



Principals will need 
facilitation skills, infor- 
mation processing and 
communication skills, 
techniques to help stake- 
holders discover the 
vision field, and the abili- 



ty to keep the whole pic- 
ture in focus. Wheatley 
(1993) provides some 
insights in her examina- 
tion of leadership and the 
new science. She recom- 
mends that leaders: 

• accept chaos as an 
essential process by 
which natural systems, 
including organizations 
renew and vitalize them- 
selves; 

• share information as the 
primary organization 



force in any organization; 

• develop the rich diversi- 
ty of relationships that are 
all around us to energize 
our teams; and 

• embrace vision as an 
invisible field that can 

enable us to recre- 
ate our workplaces 
and our world. 

An interesting 
aspect of this part- 
nership with the 
community is that 
when groups of 
people come 
together to learn 
how to reinvent 
schools, they will 
quickly recognize 
that the individual 
parents and stu- 
dents are relatively 
temporary participants 
compared with profes- 
sionals who may be in the 
school system for a career 
that spans generations of 
students. This condition 
makes it imperative that 
community building 
becomes a continuous 
process to adapt to the 
ever-changing individual 
clientele. 

Another implication of 
this partnership affects 
the career of the princi- 



Principals need assistance 
from staff development 
experts to help build their 
capacity to make sense of 
experiences, construct new 
meanings, understand data, 
engage in action research, 
and address unknown road- 
blocks in developing com- 
munity. 
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Principals will exercise professional devel- 
opment leadership in their positions when 
staff development becomes job-embedded. 
Principals need to facilitate staff develop- 
ment and organization development in the 
reinvention process. . * . 



pal. The principal who 
takes on the community- 
building function is no 
longer just an inter- 
changeable part of the 
organization — the princi- 
pal becomes a long-term 
partner in the community. 
This may mean living in 
the community and 
becoming seen as person, 
not just the principal. The 
community might call 
upon the principal to play 
other roles as a valued 
community member. 

2. The Principal as a 
Principal-Staff 
Developer. Accepting the 
conceptualization of the 
teacher-leader as present- 
ed by Michael Fullan, the 
principal recognizes the 
professional nature of the 
teacher-leader role and 
takes responsibility for 
creating the learning 
environment in which 



teachers can 
perfect their 
roles. 

The 
principal 
will become 
more than a 
cog in the 
machine, 
more than a 
bureaucrat. He or she will 
be a contributor to the 
intellectual life of the 
community and the 
immediate learning envi- 
ronment for teachers, 
staff, and students. 
Teachers as professionals 
have a responsibility to 
become continuous learn- 
ers in the teacher-leader- 
ship role as they work 
with students to achieve 
the results conceived and 
expressed by the commu- 
nity of parents, teachers, 
business, and students 
where appropriate. 

Likewise, the principal 
creates a learning envi- 
ronment that enables 
teachers to perform their 
function consistent with 
the basic principles 
agreed upon by the com- 
munity at large. No one 
can do it alone. Principals 
help teachers in the devel- 



opment of a collaborative 
work culture necessary to 
change the norms and 
practices in the entire 
school and to reinvent the 
learning environment. 

The idea of developing 
a new learning environ- 
ment through staff devel- 
opment is not foreign. 
DuFour and Berkey 
(1995) make 10 sugges- 
tions for principals who 
promote organization 
development by focusing 
on professional growth of 
staff. They are: 

• Create consensus on the 
school you are trying to 
become. 

• Identify, promote, and 
protect shared values. 

• Monitor the crucial ele- 
ments of the school 
improvement effort. 

• Ensure systematic col- 
laboration throughout the 
school. 

• Encourage experimenta- 
tion. 

• Model a commitment to 
professional growth. 

• Provide one-on-one 
staff development. 

• Provide staff develop- 
ment programs that are 
purposeful and research 
based. 
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• Promote individual and 
organizational self-effica- 
cy. 

• Stay the course, (p. 3) 

Most importantly, pro- 
moting professional 
growth among teachers 
requires the principal to 
model continuous learn- 
ing, just as teachers are 
asked to be models of 
continuous learning for 
their students. The princi- 
pal must be — and must be 
seen to be — the principal 
learner in the school. 

3. The Principal as a 
Quality Facilitator. In a 
comprehensive systems 
approach, someone needs 
to maintain the focus on 
the student. Whereas 
many children will have 
parent advocates, others 
will not. Every child must 
receive the appropriate 
learning environment 
including necessary 
resources. 

The principal must 
detect the extent to which 
current practices are 
effective and identify 
which practices need to 
be studied and/or rein- 
vented based upon the 
knowledge base that is 
available. When an opera- 



tion is detrimental to a 
child, the principal needs 
to put the child first and 
then cause reexamination 
of the principle. This 
monitoring will help both 
the community and 
school improve their 
respective performance 
for the benefit of the 
child. 

While every actor in 
the learning environment 
has responsibility to be a 
learner, someone in the 
system needs to assimi- 
late the results-data of the 
learning, constantly look 
for new intellectual capi- 
tal to help the community, 
and ponder the philosoph- 
ical and practical issues 
of the learning communi- 
ty. Someone needs to 
look continually at the 
larger systems, interpret 
policies from the state 
and federal agencies, and 
analyze data regarding 
how the larger country is 
doing and consider its 
relation to the local com- 
munity. Principals can 
accomplish this function 
at the pivot between the 
community and school. 

This does not mean 
that the principal becomes 



the sole decision maker, 
nor sole observer of 
issues. It does mean that it 
is the principal’s duty to 
stimulate community 
examinations of such 
issues, data, and problems 
affecting the learning 
community. This is part of 
being keeper of the 
dream, but it is not a static 
dream — it is ever-chang- 
ing. As the context 
changes, new knowledge 
becomes available, and 
the results of current oper- 
ations reveal improve- 
ment issues. The principal 
needs to keep the commu- 
nity learning and, to do 
that, the principal must be 
a consummate learner. 
Principals have to become 
the model implementor of 
constructivist learning by 
making sense of what is 
occurring. 

Facilitating quality and 
being an intellectual con- 
science will require new 
perspectives, knowledge, 
and skills. It is difficult 
even to imagine this func- 
tion in operation. The 
ombudsperson role is a 
starting point for consider- 
ation. However, the role 
requires more than making 
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existing structures work 
for the benefit of the child; 
it includes stimulating new 
ideas, raising difficult 
questions, and clarifying 
societal issues, as well as 
keeping the dream and 
continually reinventing it 
at the same time. 

Accepting the quality 
facilitator role will cause 
the eminence of the princi- 
pal’s position to be derived 
from his or her ability 
to influence and lead 
the community in a 
continuous learning 
process, and not from 
hierarchical authority of 
the past. 

New Relationships 
with Staff 
Development 

Principals need sup- 
port in their new role 
from people who can pro- 
vide not only moral sup- 
port and specific skill 
development but also an 
environment for the intel- 
lectual development of 
principals. Principals 
need assistance from staff 
development experts to 
help build their capacity 
to make sense of experi- 



ences, construct new 
meanings, understand 
data, engage in action 
research, and address 
unknown roadblocks in 
developing community. 

Just as principals serve 
the function of creating 
the learning environment 
for teachers-as-leamers as 
they fulfill the conceptu- 
alization of teacher- 
leader, staff developers 



The challenge is to 
develop the conditions 
conducive to teacher- 
leader development. 



have an analogous func- 
tion with principals. 
Principals need their own 
learning environment in 
which to construct their 
new roles of facilitating 
community building, 
working collaboratively 
with teacher-leaders, and 
serving as an intellectual 
conscience of the school 
community. Principals 
cannot reinvent this new 
role in a vacuum. Staff 
developers can support, 
stimulate, and create a 
learning environment 



enabling principals to 
succeed in the reinvented 
learning environment. 

No one has an easy 
answer about how to 
change the school into a 
learning environment 
which continually renews 
itself for the benefit of 
children. This change 
means moving from a 
nonintellectual, not partic- 
ularly healthy organiza- 
tion to a vibrant, 
reflective organization 
focusing on the learn- 
ing needs and results of 
the learners. Teacher- 
leader development 
will only occur in the 
learning environment. 
The challenge is to devel- 
op the conditions con- 
ducive to teacher-leader 
development. 

Many principals know 
little about staff develop- 
ment. Staff development 
efforts in the past have 
sometimes bypassed the 
principal. Staff develop- 
ers have always asked for 
support from administra- 
tors, but support in the 
learning environment 
means more than just 
moral or financial sup- 
port; it means active 
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engagement in the learn- 
ing process with the other 
players. 

Instead of working 
around the principal, staff 
developers need to capi- 
talize on the principal’s 
position as a point of 
leverage. If staff develop- 
ers adopt the notion of 
leverage rather than see- 
ing the role as a block in 
the way, they will pave 
the way for long-term 
meaningful change. They 
will multiply their suc- 
cess many times when the 
principal becomes an ally 
in the improvement 
effort. 

Principals will exer- 
cise professional develop- 
ment leadership in their 
positions when staff 
development becomes 
job-embedded. Principals 
need to facilitate staff 
development and organi- 
zation development in the 
reinvention process. 
However, principals can- 
not do it in isolation. 
Neither can staff develop- 
ers. The staff develop- 
ment office cannot 
become large enough to 
deal with the constant 
demand of the individuals 



in the school site as they 
are engaged in the learn- 
ing process. The leverage 
point of the principal as a 
staff developer is crucial 
to making a difference. 

The principal needs to 
be well grounded in shar- 
ing decisions (community 
building), group facilita- 
tion skills, action research 
and research-based prac- 
tices, organization devel- 
opment, and result-based 
staff development. What 
is good for the student is 
also essential for the other 
learners (teacher, staff, 
and community people) 
in the community. Staff 
developers can leverage 
their impact through 
working with principals 
to reinvent both the learn- 
ing environment and the 
principal’s role to fulfill 
the proposed functions. 
The fun and challenge are 
in the future. 
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/CZ^n ince the late 
1960s, educa- 
j tors have been 
-ivlZV engaged in 
efforts to decentralize 
decisions about how to 
improve teaching and 
learning in our schools. 
Throughout most of the 
1970s and 1980s efforts 
were focused on the 
school and how to imple- 
ment school-based 
improvement programs. 
The emphasis was on 
developing systematic 
processes that could be 
used by teachers and 
administrators to identify 
needed improvements and 
to provide appropriate 
inservice training to 
implement those 
improvements. 

As districts attempted 
to decentralize decisions 
about improved practice 
to individual schools, edu- 
cators searched for and 
designed school-improve- 
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ment processes. Typically, 
these processes involved 
teachers, principals, par- 
ents and others in the 
community concerned 
about the effectiveness of 
their school in decisions 
related to improvement. 
During this time, proce- 
dures were developed that 
enabled schools to set 
improvement goals, 
develop short- and long- 
range plans, plan and con- 
duct effective inservice 
programs, implement spe- 
cific changes in profes- 
sional practices within the 
school and classrooms, 
and monitor to ensure that 
new practices remained in 
place (Wood, 1989). 

Over the last two 
decades, more and more 
school districts have iden- 
tified and used effective 
systematic processes for 
implementing school- 
based improvement. 
However, as schools suc- 



cessfully used these 
processes, central office 
personnel began to realize 
that they were not pre- 
pared to function in a sys- 
tem where decisions 
about change were made 
at the school site. While 
district administrators 
verbally supported and 
even rewarded schools 
who were making deci- 
sions and implementing 
improvements, they con- 
tinued to lay down dis- 
trictwide program 
mandates and operate as 
they had prior to their 
efforts to decentralize 
(Asayesh, 1994; Bimber, 
1994). 

As the result of dis- 
trict-level administrators’ 
involvement with decen- 
tralized decision making 
and school-based 
improvement, they dis- 
covered the need to 
rethink their roles 
(Murphy, 1991). Many 
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district leaders adopted 
site-based improvements 
and seemed to assume 
that simply moving deci- 
sions about improvements 
to the school was enough 
to make significant 
changes in professional 
practices. As most now 
recognize, this was a 
faulty assumption. Not 
only do the teachers and 
principals need to change 
their roles to make 
school-based improve- 
ments possible, so do 
central officer administra- 
tors to support decentral- 
ized decisions about 
change in practice 
(Asayesh, 1994; Odden & 
Odden, 1994). 

If school-based 
improvement is to suc- 
ceed, the superintendent 
and other district admin- 
istrators must learn new 
ways of doing business. 
Few central office admin- 
istrators have had any 
preparation for their new 
responsibilities in decen- 
tralized decision making 
and change (Caldwell & 
Wood, 1988; Sullivan, 
1995). 

Since it is quite likely 
that the move to decen- 



tralize and share decision 
making about change in 
schools will continue well 
into the Twenty-first 
Century (Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993), it is important for 
those 
involved 
with staff 
develop- 
ment to 
under- 
stand the 
new roles 
of central 
office 
adminis- 
trators. In 

addition, it is imperative 
that staff developers rec- 
ognize that most of the 
preparation of the district 
leadership for these roles 
will be delivered through 
inservice education, not 
formal university courses. 

This chapter describes 
the new roles and respon- 
sibilities for districtwide 
(central office) adminis- 
trators who are in districts 
that are implementing 
systematic school-based 
change. For school 
improvement to function 
successfully within a dis- 
trict, it is important for 



the central office leader- 
ship to create an environ- 
ment and conditions that 
are supportive of decen- 
tralized change and site- 
based, shared decision 
making. This requires that 



Many district leaders adopted site-Based 
improvements and seamed to assume that 
simply moving decisions about improve- 
ments to the school was enough to make sig- 
nificant changes in professional practices. As 
most now recognize, this was a la’ulty 
assumption. 



district administrators 
adopt new roles which 
define their responsibili- 
ties for creating a context 
and a support system 
within which school- 
based improvement can 
be implemented. 

This examination of 
new responsibilities for 
district administrators in 
decentralized change and 
improvement will begin 
with a discussion of the 
roles that enable schools 
to successfully implement 
systematic school 
improvement. Once these 
“enabling” roles have 
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been reviewed, the behav- 
iors that central office 
administrators should use 
to support and facilitate 
school faculty as they 
move through the school 
improvement process will 
be examined. After the 
enabling roles and facili- 
tating behaviors are pre- 
sented, the implications 



If school-based improvement is 
to succeed, the superintendent 
and other district administrators 
must learn new ways of doing 
business. 



of this information for 
staff developers are iden- 
tified and discussed. 

Enabling Roles 

Based upon the current 
literature and best prac- 
tice, enabling roles of 
central office administra- 
tors are identified in this 
section, and information 
about what educators 
know about each role are 
outlined. While these 
roles are presented in a 
particular order, this does 
not imply any priority. 



sequence, or degree of 
importance. In fact, the 
role listed last may be the 
most important for suc- 
cessful implementation of 
school-based improve- 
ment. It is probably more 
appropriate to indicate 
that all of these roles are 
important and essential to 
successful decentralized 
improvement efforts in a 
district and all are inter- 
dependent and overlap. 

1 . Provide a district 
long-range plan which 
serves as a context for 
the individual school 
improvement plans. This 
district plan should be 
developed collaboratively 
by the school board, dis- 
trict administrators, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and 
parents and other commu- 
nity representatives. It 
establishes a district 
vision and identifies goals 
and procedures for 
improved teaching and 
learning over three to five 
years. It provides direc- 
tion and purposes for the 
district within which 
schools operate as they 
become involved in 
school-based improve- 
ment; establishes strategic 



thinking among adminis- 
trators within the district; 
and identifies expecta- 
tions related to improve- 
ment and the school’s 
roles in achieving desired 
goals (Diegmueller, 1991; 
Fullan, 1994; Killion & 
Harrison, 1990; Odden & 
Odden, 1994). 

2. Identify at least one 
systematic, research- 
based process that 
schools will use to plan 
and implement school 
improvement. This 
process is used by all dis- 
trict schools as they move 
through planning and 
implementation of 
improvement. It defines 
the roles of the decision 
making groups in the 
school and limits, if any, 
on their responsibilities 
and options; the specific 
activities and tasks to be 
completed; and the 
degree of financial flexi- 
bility within the school 
budget to achieve the 
school’s improvement 
goals and plans. Such 
processes address what 
the schools will do in 
each of the five stages of 
school improvement — 

| readiness, planning, train- 
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ing, implementation, and 
maintenance (Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). The 
process also identifies 
who should be involved 
in the decision making; 
how the district’s goals 
are to be addressed; the 
format, criteria, and 
process for approval of 
school improvement 
plans; and the support and 
coordination responsibili- 
ties of the central office 
(Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
Conley, 1993; Sullivan, 
1995; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

3. Establish district 
policies and procedures 
that support shared deci- 
sion making, site-based 
management, school- 
based improvement, and 
differences between and 
among district schools. 
These policies and proce- 
dures should recognize 
the importance of shared 
decision making, move 
decisions related to cur- 
riculum and instruction to 
the school faculty, dele- 
gate more authority for 
budget and personnel 
decisions to the school, 
and allow the school con- 



O 




trol over decisions about 
improvement goals and 
plans. It is particularly 
important that district 
policies and procedures 
encourage school initia- 
tive through greater free- 
dom to make decisions at 
the school level in the 
areas curriculum, instruc- 
tion, personnel, budget, 
schedules, and use of 
facilities (Bimber, 1994; 
Killion & Harrison, 1990; 
O’Brien & Reed, 1994; 
Odden & Odden, 1994; 
Watson, 1994). 

The district policies 
and procedures related to 
school-based improve- 
ment should ensure that 
schools use the district’s 
approved systematic 
process(es); clearly iden- 
tify which decisions are 
made at the school and 
which at the district level; 
and permit reallocation 
within the school’s bud- 
get to achieve its 
improvement goals and 
plans. Policies are also 
needed related to the 
development and 
approval of the school’s 
written plan. This should 
include identification of 
any required goals(s) that 




must be addressed by all 
schools, and the criteria 
and procedures that will 
be used by the district to 
review and approve 
school plans. 

While policies and 
procedures should be 
written in ways that 
encourage school initiated 
change, they also should 
help schools focus on a 
limited number of 
changes so faculty do not 
become over whelmed by 
pursuing too many goals 
and program changes at 
any one time (Bimber, 
1993; Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; Fullan, 1994; 
Killion & Harrison, 1990; 
Murphy, 1991; O’Brien & 
Reed, 1994; Wood, 
Caldwell, & Thompson, 
1986). 

The central office also 
needs to work with the 
board to establish policy 
and procedures that 
enable schools to make 
improvements even when 
they are in conflict with 
the negotiated contract 
with the teachers’ organi- 
zation, with district policy 
and procedures, and with 
state regulations, policies, 
and procedures. This will 
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require that the central 
office, board of educa- 
tion, and teachers’ organi- 
zations establish 
procedures for seeking 
and approving waivers to 
the teachers contract 
when it inhibits a desir- 
able improvement that a 
faculty has 
decided they 
need to make in 
their school. The 
board of educa- 
tion and central 
office staff also 
need to develop 
policies and pro- 
cedures that 
enable schools 
to seek and 
obtain waivers 
to district and/or 
state policies, 
regulations, and 
procedures (Bimber, 

1994; Hirsh, 1995; 

SEDL, 1990). 

4. Establish a frame- 
work for curriculum and 
instruction in the district. 
This framework is estab- 
lished through the devel- 
opment of student 
performance standards 
and goals that are to be 
achieved through pro- 
grams implemented in the 



schools within the dis- 
trict. Schools are held 
accountable by the dis- 
trict for achieving these 
outcomes. The individual 
school faculties decide 
the best ways to help their 
students learn what has 
been defined by the dis- 



trict’s learning goals. It is 
central office leadership 
and school board’s 
responsibility to involve 
teachers, parents, commu- 
nity members, and admin- 
istration in the 
development of the 
framework for the district 
curriculum (Asayesh, 
1994; Conley, 1993; 
Odden & Odden, 1994; 
OERI, 1993). 



5. Establish a staff 
development program to 
assist school planning 
teams, principals and 
central office administra- 
tors as they plan and 
implement decentralized 
change and school 
improvement 

Districtwide lead- 
ership must view 
inservice educa- 
tion as a primary 
means to achieve 
school-based 
improvement 
goals and pro- 
grams for 
improved prac- 
tice. They, also 
need to establish 
a district wide 
unit which is 
responsible for 
helping their 
schools plan and deliver 
inservice to achieve a 
school’s goals. 

Training programs in 
districts that have decen- 
tralized the improvement 
process need to ensure 
that: there is at least one 
! trained facilitator in each 
school to guide the facul- 
ty through the stages of 
school improvement; the 
principals are prepared in 



This district plan should be 
developed collaboratively by the 
school board, district administra- 
tors, principals, teachers, and 
parents and other community 
representatives. It establishes a 
district vision and identifies goals 
and procedures for improved 
teaching and learning over three 
to five years. 
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the district’s systematic 
improvement process; 
and school planning 
teams have access to the 
training they need to 
develop and implement 
an improvement plan. It 
is also essential to estab- 
lish inservice programs 
for the central office that 
prepare district adminis- 
trators to carry out their 
new roles and responsi- 
bilities and to keep them 
apprised of the most cur- 
rent programs, research, 
and ideas in education. 

Finally, the district 
needs to establish a cadre 
of local teachers and 
administrators who are 
prepared to provide the 
inservice learning pro- 
grams required to imple- 
ment improvements in the 
schools (Asayesh, 1994; 
Bimber, 1993; Caldwell 
& Wood, 1988; Killion & 
Harrison, 1990; Melvin, 
1991; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

6. Prepare the board 
of education for and 
obtain their commitment 
to school-based improve- 
ment. It is important that 
the members of the board 
of education understand 



school-based decision 
making and management 
and the impact that they 
have on the central office, 
principals, schools, facul- 
ty, parents, and students. 
Not only does the school 
board need to understand, 
they also need to support 
school-based improve- 
ment. This requires time 
and training for the board 
members. School board 
members need to recog- 
nize and be prepared for 
their new roles. 

For example, board 
members need to collabo- 
rate with administrators 
and teachers to establish 
and revise policies that 
support site-based deci- 
sion making and school 
improvement; ensure dis- 
trict improvement goals 
and plans are developed; 
identify any improvement 
goals that all schools 
must address; establish 
performance expectations 
for central office adminis- 
trators that support 
school-based improve- 
ment; monitor progress 
toward achieving goals; 
and allocate funds to sup- 
port the achievement of 
school and district 



improvement goals. They 
also need to become 
advocates to their publics 
for decentralization of 
decisions and school- 
based change within the 
district (Asayesh, 1994; 
Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
O’Brien & Reed, 1994; 
Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

Obviously, it is unlike- 
ly that any real movement 
toward site-based 
improvement will be pos- 
sible if the board of edu- 
cation is not given a great 
deal of attention by the 
superintendent and his or 
her staff early in and 
throughout the district’s 
efforts to implement of 
school-based improve- 
ment. 

7. Model the desired 
behaviors for improve- 
ment within the central 
office. Here central office 
administrators involve 
principals, teachers, and 
others in the district in 
shared decision making. 
They use improvement 
processes like those 
employed by the schools 
to plan and implement 
improved practice in the 
central office. The super- 
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intendent and other dis- 
trictwide staff reinforce, 
through their statements 
and actions, the beliefs, 
values and 
practices that 



It is particularly 
important that dis- 
trict policies and 
procedures encour- 
age school initiative 
through'* greater 
freedom to make 
decisions at the 
school level in the 
areas curriculum, 
instruction, person- 
nel, budget, sched- 
ules, and use of 
facilities. 



are essential 
to successful 
school-based 
improve- 
ment. 

At the dis- 
trict level, 
they model 
team plan- 
ning and 
teamwork, 
flexibility in 
allocation of 
budgeted 
resources, 
trust in oth- 
ers’ abilities 



to make deci- 
sions, and involvement of 
parents and community 
members in decisions 
about the district. They 
also become involved in 
training to learn the new 
skills and practices they 
need to improve their pro- 
fessional practices. 

This modeling of 
shared decision making, 
planning for improve- 
ment, involvement in 
inservice education, and 
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use of improvement 
processes demonstrates to 
others in the district and 
community the value and 
importance central office 
leadership places on 
school improvement and 
increasing the effective- 
ness of professional prac- 
tices in the district 
(Bonsting, 1992; 

Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
Conley, 1993; Killion & 
Harrison, 1990; SEDL, 
1990; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

8. Establish expecta- 
tions that support suc- 
cessful implementation 
of school-based improve- 
ment. In addition to mod- 
eling the use of effective 
school improvement 
processes, the superinten- 
dent and other central 
office administrators need 
to make their expecta- 
tions for school improve- 
ment and those involved 
in the process clear. For 
example, they need to 
make it clear to all educa- 
tors in the district that it is 
expected that: 

• each school will devel- 
op a plan that will guide 
the improvement efforts 
of the school faculty for 



three to five years; 

• faculty, parents, princi- 
pals, community leaders 
and other key stakehold- 
ers for each school will 
be directly involved in 
identifying and imple- 
menting the plan for 
improvement of curricu- 
lum and instruction in 
each school; 

• the principal is responsi- 
ble for providing leader- 
ship in the school 
improvement process and 
will be evaluated and 
rewarded for the imple- 
mentation of his or her 
school’s improvement 
plan; 

• the principal will be an 
active participant in his or 
her school’s planning 
process, inservice for 
achieving improvement 
goals, and providing fol- 
low-up support to imple- 
ment changes in teaching 
and learning in the 
school; and 

• central office adminis- 
trators will focus their 
efforts on supporting, 
assisting, coordinating 
and serving as a resource 
as schools plan and 
implement improved 
practices (O’Brien & 
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Reed, 1994; Odden & 
'Odden, 1994; Paden, 
1995; Watson, 1994; 
Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986; Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

9. Serve as a public 
advocate for school- 
based improvement and 
decentralized shared 
decision making. The 
district leadership must 
be advocates for schools 
making decisions about 
budget, curriculum, 
instruction, personnel, 
and other areas which are 
important to enable a fac- 
ulty and school’s stake- 
holders to plan and 
implement significant 
improvement in their 
school. Not only does the 
superintendent and his or 
her staff give verbal sup- 
port to schools making 
decisions in these areas, 
they behave in ways that 
are consistent with their 
words. 

For example, when 
requirements of outside 
agencies or district poli- 
cies block the school’s 
plan for significant 
change, district adminis- 
trators make every effort 



to eliminate these barri- 
ers. As administrators 
work and talk with school 
personnel, the board of 
education, parents, com- 
munity members and 
state agencies, it must be 
clear that they are com- 
mitted to school-based 
decisions and improve- 
ment (Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

10. Establish a com- 
munication network 
between and among the 
central office, schools, 
and community that 
keeps stake holders 
informed about imple- 
mentation and outcomes 
of school-based improve- 
ment. Clear and frequent 
communication is impor- 
tant to successful decen- 
tralize change in a 
district. As schools in a 
district proceed through 
their improvement plan- 
ning and implementation, 
it is important that infor- 
mation about decisions 
related to goals, plans, 
and accomplishments is 
shared between and 
among schools at differ- 
ent levels, between feeder 



schools and between the 
central office and each 
school. 

Central office adminis- 
trators need to know what 
is happening in the 
schools. They also need 
to keep schools apprised 
of the newest practices 
and research related to 
teaching and learning. 
Districtwide administra- 
tors also must keep them- 
selves informed about 
school improvement 
efforts in their areas of 
expertise (e.g., curricu- 
lum, bilingual education, 
science, and mathemat- 
ics) so they can determine 
how they might be help- 
ful to schools (Asayesh, 
1994; Murphy, 1991; 
O’Brien & Reed, 1994; 
Paden, 1995; Sullivan, 
1995; Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993). 

In addition to commu- 
nications within the dis- 
trict, the central office 
needs to implement a 
public information pro- 
gram to inform parents 
and the community about 
school improvement. This 
program should provide 
information concerning 
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the rationale for and pur- 
pose of school improve- 
ment, the positive plans 
developed by schools’, 
and progress and success- 
ful changes as the result 
of school improvement in 
the district. 

Of course, the dis- 
trict’s communication 
plan will also be support- 
ed by and supportive of 
communication efforts by 
individual schools to keep 
their parents and school 
communities informed of 
their efforts to improve 
practice and achievement 
(Asayesh, 1994; Murphy, 
1991; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994; Paden, 1995; 
Sullivan, 1995; Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

11. Provide and man- 
age district resources to 
support school-based 
improvements. Without 
access to resources, it is 
extremely difficult to 
bring about changes in 
the schools. Resources 
are required for start up 
planning and ongoing 
implementation. They 
take the form of budgeted 
dollars, time, materials, 
and people. 



Resources may be pro- 
vided through new addi- 
tional dollars or through 
reallocation of existing 
resources. The district cen- 
tral office must examine its 
current situation, and deter- 
mine how the resources 
needed to implement 
school-based improvement 
will be provided. 

Resources for school-based 
change are necessary to 
support the planning 
teams’ activities, ongoing 
inservice training, imple- 
mentation activities and 
maintenance of changed 
practice in the schools. 

These resources are 
most useful when allocat- 
ed in the school budget. 
However, some resources 
may be managed at the 
district level when that is 
the best means of helping 
all schools in the district 
pursue and achieve their 
improvement goals and 
plans (Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; Conley, 1993; Neal, 
1991; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 

Given the financial 
limitations facing most 
districts, it is quite likely 
that new dollars for 



improvement efforts will 
not be available. 

Therefore, central office 
administrators will need 
to reallocate resources 
within the district and 
allow greater flexibility in 
the use of funds allocated 
in the school’s budget. 
Through giving the 
school faculty greater 
control of expenditures, 
personnel, and budget, 
and working with schools 
to help them use their 
funds to achieve their 
improvement goals, 
administrators are more 
likely to be able to cover 
the costs of changes in 
practice (Bimber, 1993; 
Watson, 1994). 

12. Monitor and eval- 
uate the district’s 
improvement programs. 
Monitoring includes 
tracking progress of 
schools as they go 
through planning and 
implementing their school 
improvement programs. It 
involves checking to 
ensure that the district’s 
approved process was fol- 
lowed when goals and 
plans were developed and 
implemented. Monitoring 
also includes systemati- 
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cally gathering informa- 
tion to determine the 
progress individual 
schools have made in 
implementing the desired 
changes in practice. 

Evaluation, on the 
other hand, looks at the 
impact of the changes 
once they are in place; the 
impact on the students 
and others who were 
involved in the changes. 

At the district level, the 
evaluation is focused on 
the district goals for 
improved practice and 
increased student learn- 
ing. At the school level, 
this role is focused on 
helping schools plan and 
collect data to assess the 
effectiveness of the 
improvement activities 
and program changes on 
the faculties’ professional 
behavior and students’ 
achievement (Asayesh, 
1994; Bimber, 1993; 
Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
Fullan, 1994; Joyce, 

1991; Joyce, Wolf, & 
Calhoun, 1993; Odden & 
Odden, 1994). 

13. Serve as facilitator 
and support for school- 
based improvement and 
shared decision making. 



Central office administra- 
tors need to shift from 
being “the” decision mak- 
ers and enforcers of poli- 
cy to being facilitators, 
helpers, and mediators. 
Their major responsibility 
is to support site-based 
efforts to 



They also assist with the 
resolution of conflicts 
between units within the 
school and school district. 
They keep abreast of and 
share information about 
new educational research 
and practices and encour- 



improve 
teaching 
and learn- 
ing. They 
are more 
concerned 
that 

important 
improve- 
ments are 
being made in district 
schools than whether 
their personal biases and 
programs are being 
implemented. The expec- 
tation is established that 
the central office admin- 
istrators are there to sup- 
port, assist, coordinate 
and help principals and 
teachers make changes in 
the school. 

Central office person- 
nel are designated as 
resource personnel; they 
provide technical assis- 
tance to the schools and 
on-call consultant help to 
school planning teams. 



While policies and procedures should be 
written in ways that encourage school initiat- 
ed change, they also should help schools 
focus on a limited number of changes so fac- 
ulty do not become over whelmed by pursu- 
ing too many goals and program changes at 
any one time. 



age schools to try out new 
ways of doing things. 
They facilitate change 
and improvement and 
help keep district person- 
nel aware of the newest 
and most promising prac- 
tices related to effective 
schooling (Asayesh, 

1994; Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; Conley, 1993; 
Joyce. Wolf, & Calhoun, 
1993; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994; OERI, 1993; 

Paden, 1995; Wood, 
Caldwell, & Thompson, 
1986; Wood, Killian, 

| McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
| 1993). 
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Relationship Between 
and Among Roles 

While these roles have 
been discussed separately, 
as noted earlier, they are 
related and overlap. For 
example, the district 
strategic plan typically 
describes how the schools 
will achieve the district’s 
improvement goals, iden- 
tifies the specific 
school improve- 
ment process and 
programs that 
schools in a dis- 
trict will use, 
clarifies expecta- 
tions for schools 
to implement the 
district curricu- 
lum framework, 
and describes the 
responsibilities of 
the district-level 
administrator in 
facilitating school-based 
decision making and 
change. 

Another example of 
the interrelatedness of 
these enabling roles 
relates to the revision of 
district policies and pro- 
cedures to support decen- 
tralized school-based 
improvement. Clearly, 
district policies and pro- 



cedures need to address 
the use of a systematic 
school decision and 
improvement process; 
expectations related to 
achieving the learning 
outcomes defined by the 
district curriculum frame- 
work; commitments of 
the district to shared deci- 



based improvement, and 
site-based management; 
responsibilities of the 
central office to facilitate 
and assist schools as they 
attempt to improve cur- 
rent practice; and flexibil- 
ity school faculty have in 
decision about their bud- 
get, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and personnel. 



Central Office 
Involvement in 
Facilitating School- 
Based Improvement 

While these enabling 
roles are all important to 
establishing a context 
within which schools can 
implement school-based 
improvement, probably 
the most crucial is the 

district administra- 
tors’ direct 
involvement in 
facilitating and 
supporting school- 
based improve- 
ment in schools. 
Central office must 
become directly 
involved with 
schools as the 
principal and 
teachers move 
through the 
improvement 
process. Their active sup- 
port and assistance to and 
within schools during the 
five stages of the 
improvement process are 
necessary and essential to 
Successful planning and 
implementation of impor- 
tant changes in practice 
within the schools 
(Asayesh, 1994; Caldwell 
& Wood, 1988; Wood, 



sion making, school- 



It is also essential to establish 
inservice programs for the cen- 
tral office that prepare district 
administrators to carry out 
their new roles and responsi- 
bilities and to keep them 
apprised of the most current 
programs, research, and ideas 
in education. 
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Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

In this section, the 
facilitating behaviors that 
central office should pro- 
vide in the Readiness, 
Planning, Learning, 
Implementation, and 
Maintenance stages of 
school improvement are 
discussed. After briefly 
reviewing what occurs in 
each stage, the kinds of 
involvement that are 
appropriate for central 
office are presented. The 
facilitating behaviors 
described here define 
more clearly the support 
responsibilities of the dis- 
trict leadership; they also 
reveal how the other 
enabling roles influence 
what schools can and will 
do during the improve- 
ment process. 

Facilitating the 
Readiness Stage 

In the Readiness stage, 
the principal and others 
trained to guide school 
improvement work with 
the faculty to establish a 
supportive climate for 
change and set goals for 
improvement that have 
the support of the school’s 
key stakeholders. The 



focus is on mobilizing 
broad-based support 
among teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and com- 
munity leaders for 
specific improvements 
within the school. Here is 
where the knowledge base 
is expanded, a vision for 
the school is developed, 
school improvement goals 
are established, and 
changes in curriculum, 
instruction, and other 
areas of professional prac- 
tice are selected. 

In this stage, a school 
planning team for 
improvement is formed; 
this team works with the 
faculty and other stake- 
holders of the school to 
establish a supportive cli- 
mate for change and to 
make decisions about 
improvement goals and 
programs. The team con- 
sists of teachers, princi- 
pal, central office 
administrators, parents, 
community leaders, and 
sometimes students. 

The planning team 
spends time developing 
their ability to work 
effectively as a group and 
to solve problems, 
expands their knowledge 




base concerning the 
newest research and best 
practices, and then exam- 
ines possible options for 
improvement. Working 
with the faculty, they 
develop a vision for what 
they want teaching and 
learning to be like in their 
school five-to-ten years in 
the future. Next, they 
examine what is being 
done in their school and 
in other schools and what 
has been described in the 
literature in order to iden- 
tify programs and prac- 
tices that would enable 
their school to become 
more like their ideal, their 
vision. Finally, the plan- 
ning team works with the 
faculty to select and 
obtain commitment to 
improvement goals and 
specific changes in cur- 
rent practice (Wood, 

1989; Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993). 

This is an important 
stage in the improvement 
process. Since the deci- 
sions made here deter- 
mine what will happen in 
each of the subsequent 
stages, it is not surprising 
then that this is also a 
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stage where the central 
office needs to be actively 
involved in supporting 
and facilitating the 
improvement process. 
There are a number of 
important facilitating 
behaviors for the central 
office in this stage related 
to providing necessary 
information and training 
prior to starting the 
process, ensuring that 
certain things are 
considered in estab- 
lishing the school 
planning team and 
improvement goals, 
and becoming direct- 
ly involved in the 
readiness activities. 

For example, prior 
to initiating 
Readiness activities, 
central office administra- 
tors need to provide inser- 
vice for the school 
principals, teachers, and 
school planning teams to 
ensure that they under- 
stand the district policies 
and procedures related to 
school improvement. This 
includes helping those 
who will be responsible 
for planning and imple- 
menting changes in the 
school to understand the 



approved district process 
and givens established by 
the board related to the 
process or goals, and clar- 
ifying which decisions 
are made at the school 
and which at the district 
level. 

It is here that those 
involved in the process 
are informed of available 



resources for initiating 
and implementing their 
plans and the degree of 
flexibility that the school 
has in making decisions 
about curriculum, instruc- 
tion, the school budget, 
personnel, schedules, and 
other issues. It is also at 
this time that expectations 
are publicly stated for 
principals to provide 
leadership in the schools 
improvement process and 



that faculty and other 
stakeholders are to be 
actively involved in the 
decisions about selecting, 
planning, and implement- 
ing improvements in the 
school (Caldwell & 

Wood, 1988; Wood, 
Caldwell, & Thompson, 
1986; Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993). 

District adminis- 
trators also work 
directly with the 
school’s principal and 
trained facilitator(s) to 
ensure that the plan- 
ning team has a broad 
representation of stake 
holder. This includes 
more than just teachers 
and the principal in a 
school, it includes all 
who have or should have 
concern and interests in 
the quality of the educa- 
tional program. 

This suggests that in 
addition to the faculty, the 
planning team ought to 
include parents, current or 
recently graduated stu- 
dents, and community 
representatives from the 
churches, community 
agencies, area businesses, 
and any other groups that 



The superintendent and 
oilier districtwide staff 
reinforce, through their 
statements and actions, 
the beliefs, values and 
practices that are essen- 
tial to successful school- 
based improvement. ^ 
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might be considered 
' important to the success 
of any improvement 
effort. It is not the respon- 
sibility of district admin- 
istrators to determine who 
will be on the planning 
groups, but it is their 
responsibility to ensure 
the stake holder group is 
expanded so that all voic- 
es are heard when 
improvement goals and 
plans are developed 
(Bonsting, 1992; O’Brien 
& Reed, 1994; Watson, 
1994; Wood, 1989). 

Central office adminis- 
trators should also pro- 
vide direct assistance to 
the school as they go 
through Readiness (and 
the other stages of school 
improvement). This assis- 
tance might include pro- 
viding data about the 
school related to their 
current status concerning 
the district’s improvement 
goals or information 
requested by the school as 
they examine various 
aspects of their program. 
District administrators 
serve as on-call assistants 
who help the school plan- 
ning team identify possi- 
ble programs, research, or 



consultants as they seek 
to determine which goals 
and new programs and 
practices they wish to 
include in their improve- 
ment plan. They might 
locate funding to enable 
site visits by teachers, 
parents, and other stake- 
holders to districts that 
are using effective pro- 
grams that are being con- 
sidered by the school 
(Fullan, 1994; Odden & 
Odden, 1994; Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

Central office person- 
nel are viewed as experts 
who provide technical 
assistance and support to 
the school; they seek to 
help the school planning 
team and faculty make 
informed decisions. They 
may do this by bringing 
information to the school 
upon request, by initiating 
help through the school- 
improvement facilitator 
or principal, and/or by 
actually becoming a full 
member of a planning 
team (Joyce, Wolf, & 
Calhoun, 1993). 

The later is certainly 
consistent with the idea 
that all key stakeholders 



ought to be part of a plan- 
ning team. In addition, 
participation of a central 
office administration on 
the planning team facili- 
tates access to and appro- 
priate use of district 
resources to support the 
goal setting and planning 
process. It also enables the 
district administrators to 
experience the process so 
they truly understand it. 

Finally, it assures that 
someone in the district 
office can serve as an 
information resource and 
advocate for each of the 
schools involved in the 
process. There is one 
caveat related to this 
involvement: It must be a 
given that the reason for 
central office representa- 
tive on the team is to help, 
learn, and participate as 
one member of the team. 
They are not there to 
direct, control, or promote 
only their personnel goals 
and programs. 

Facilitating the 
Planning Stage 

The Planning stage is 
where the school plan- 
ning team works with fac- 
ulty and other 
stakeholders to determine 
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how the improvement 
goals and programs 
selected in Readiness will 
be achieved through the 
Training, Implementation, 
and Maintenance stages. 
During this stage, the 
planning team and faculty 
identify the specific prac- 
tices teachers and admin- 
istrators will be using 
when their improvements 
are in place; conduct a 
needs assessment to 
determine what the facul- 
ty must learn to imple- 
ment new programs and 
professional practices; 
determine the resources 
that are available to 
implement any plan they 
might design; develop a 
long-range written plan 
for conducting inservice > 
training and implement- 
ing improved practice; 
and finally, obtain formal 
approval of this plan from 
the school faculty and the 
central office. 

The three-to-five year 
plan that is developed 
identifies the specific 
activities and a time line 
for the first year and a 
general plan for the 
remaining years. 

Typically this plan 



addresses what will occur 
during the subsequent 
stages. It identifies the 
school’s improvement 
goals and programs, the 
process and rationale 
used to select these goals 
and programs, inservice 
programs and implemen- 
tation procedures, strate- 
gies for transferring new 
programs into profession- 
al practice, expected out- 
comes after 

implementation, monitor- 
ing and evaluation activi- 
ties; and a budget to 
support the plan (Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

Again, for the success 
of this stage, central 
office administrators must 
be actively engaged in 
supporting the planning 
team and the school fac- 
ulty. The key facilitating 
behaviors for district- 
leadership during plan- 
ning include: assisting the 
principal and planning 
team collect data; serving 
as a resource person; 
determining what the cen- 
tral office will need to do 
to support implementa- 
tion of the plan; and 
ensuring necessary com- 



munication with interest- 
ed parties in the district 
(O’Brien & Reed, 1994). 

During the planning 
activities in a school, dis- 
trict administrators help 
the principal and other 
facilitators collect needs 
assessment data and iden- 
tify baseline data so the 
school can assess 
progress toward their 
improvement goals. They 
also assist the school 
planning team with the 
development of the writ- 
ten plan (Wood & 
Caldwell, 1988). 

As the planning team 
begins to make decisions, 
central office curriculum 
and instruction specialists 
serve as on-call resource 
persons who use their 
expertise (in reading, 
bilingual education, sci- 
ence, etc.) to help the 
school locate possible 
inservice programs and 
consultants. These district 
administrators assist the 
school identify resources 
in and outside the district 
that might be selected by 
the school as a means of 
implementing its 
improvement goals. They 
also may assist the school 
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in locating research and 
model inservice programs 
related to improvements 
that are being considered 
(Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986; Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

It should be stressed 
again that these support 
activities are focused on 
helping the school plan- 
ning team make its own 
decisions by providing 
information and options. 
Clearly, one can-not 
choose what one does not 
know about. Therefore, 
the district administrators, 
either as members of the 
planning team or as a 
resource persons, use 
their expertise to bring 
the best knowledge and 
options available so the 
school staff and other 
stakeholders can make 
good, informed decisions 
during the Planning stage. 

Also during this stage, 
district administrators 
work with the principal 
and planning team to 
identify the ongoing sup- 
port they will need from 
the district to enable the 
school to implement its 
school improvement plan. 



This may 
include assis- 
tance in obtain- 
ing resources 
for inservice 
programs, 
approval for 
more flexible 
use of the school’s bud- 
get, and waivers from 
local or state regulation 
and policies. Once these 
needs for assistance from 
the district level are iden- 
tified, they are included 
in the written plan. 

Communication is 
another area where cen- 
tral office staff provides 
support during this stage. 
They make sure that 
information about plans 
in the school are shared 
with other schools in the 
district and central office 
personnel. This enables 
district schools to share 
inservice resources when 
they are pursuing similar 
goals and inservice activi- 
ties. It also enables the 
district administrators to 
keep informed about what 
is being done in each 
school and identify how 
they might use their 
expertise to support each 
school’s improvement 



Central office needs ‘to implement a pub- 
lic information- program to inform par- 
ents and the community about school 
improvement. % 



efforts. It is also impor- 
tant for central office to 
help schools keep the 
community informed of 
their improvement efforts 
through a systematic par- 
ent and public communi- 
cations system at the 
district level (Conley, 
1993; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994; Sullivan, 1995). 

Finally, once the plan 
is written and approved 
by the school faculty, it is 
submitted to the central 
office administrators and 
board of education. They 
in turn review and 
approve it and then pro- 
vide the funding to imple- 
ment the plan. With the 
approval, the schools turn 
their attention to imple- 
menting their plans 
(Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
Conley, 1993). 
Facilitating the 
Learning Stage 

The Learning stage 
emphasizes helping the 
school faculty acquire the 
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skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes required to 
implement the profession- 
al practices defined in the 
Readiness and Planning 
stages. In this stage, those 
responsible for school 
improvement select and 
design effective inservice 
programs, identify experi- 
enced trainers, schedule 



District administrators, either as mem- 
bers of the planning team or as resource 
persons, use their expertise to bring the 
best knowledge and options available so 
the school staff and other stakeholders 
can make good, informed decisions dur- 
ing the Planning stage. 



inservice learning experi- 
ences, and insure that the 
principal and other 
administrators participate 
in inservice with teachers. 

Here the principal and 
the school committee 
responsible for inservice 
establish a schedule and 
implement inservice learn- 
ing programs that address 
the needs of faculty as 
they seek to achieve their 
school’s improvement 
goals. Priority is on 
school, not district goals 



and programs. District 
administrators facilitate 
the planning and deliver- 
ing of inservice that 
enables a faculty to 
achieve school goals 
(Wood, 1989; Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). 

The facilitating behav- 
ior of central office relat- 
ed to this stage 
occurs at two 
levels. The first 
consists of the 
responsibilities 
of all district 
administrators 
and the second 
relates to what 
district-wide 
staff developers 
do to support inservice 
for school improvement. 
The following briefly 
describes how all district 
administrators support 
inservice growth in the 
school. The description of 
the district staff develop- 
ment unit’s responsibili- 
ties related to Learning 
and the other stages is 
presented later in the 
chapter. 

During the Learning 
stage district administra- 
tors assist the principals 



and planning team in 
selecting and managing 
inservice education for 
the school (Asayesh, 
1994). They help those in 
the school who are 
responsible for inservice 
to develop or select and 
adapt programs, identify 
inservice leaders, facili- 
tate learning experiences 
in their area of expertise, 
and plan and conduct 
evaluation of inservice 
programs. 

They also assist the 
school in locating 
resources to support 
inservice by allowing 
schools to control their 
budget, providing techni- 
cal assistance, and sched- 
uling time during the 
work day for teachers to 
participate in inservice 
programs. In many situa- 
tions, central office 
administrators are the 
only people involved in 
the improvement process 
with the time, power, and 
expertise to help schools 
obtain the resources they 
need to implement effec- 
tive inservice (Caldwell 
& Wood, 1988). 

The most important 
thing central office 
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administrators can do to 
promote and support 
adult learning in a school 
is to participate in the 
school’s inservice pro- 
grams with principals and 
teachers. This demon- 
strates the importance of 
inservice to the school 
staff. It enables the dis- 
trict administrators to 
learn and understand the 
new practices and pro- 
grams being implemented 
in the schools. This par- 
ticipation also allows 
them to identify the kinds 
of follow-up support and 
resources that school per- 
sonnel may require from 
the district to implement 
important changes in 
practice. Finally, this 
models that professional 
growth is valued by the 
leadership in the district 
and that change and 
improvement is important 
business for everyone. 

Finally, district admin- 
istrators assist the plan- 
ning team and faculty 
assess their in service pro- 
grams. They may do this 
themselves if they have 
the expertise or they may 
help the school locate 
others to assist them 



design, collect, and ana- 
lyze data. These data are 
then be used by the 
school faculty to improve 
their inservice efforts. As 
noted several times earli- 
er, the central office staff 
helps, when asked, and 
then the school takes 
responsibility for analyz- 
ing and using data in 
ways that fit its needs and 
plans (Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; Wood, Caldwell, & 
Thompson, 1986). 
Facilitating the 
Implementation Stage 

Implementation is the 
stage in which what is 
learned is used in the 
work setting. It is through 
this stage that the vision, 
goals, programs, and 
practices identified in 
Readiness become a reali- 
ty in the school. The 
major task is to integrate 
new learnings so that they 
are used comfortably and 
automatically (Joyce & 
Showers, 1983). 

To accomplish this, 
principals, teachers, train- 
ers, and others in the 
school provide follow-up 
assistance to ensure this 
transfer through such 
things as coaching, super- 




vision, and sharing and 
problems solving discus- 
sion groups. Principals 
and others encourage 
those who are implement- 
ing what they have 
learned by recognizing 
and rewarding them for 
their efforts and successes. 

Principals also give 
attention in this stage to 
ensuring that those imple- 
menting new programs 
and practices have ade- 
quate resources (e.g., 
materials, equipment, 
time, and consultant help) 
to be successful in their 
efforts to improve their 
professional practice 
(Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie & Thompson, 
1993). 

The facilitating behav- 
iors for district administra- 
tors during Implementation 
focus on helping principals 
and teachers. This includes 
working with other district 
administrators and the 
school board to eliminate 
barriers to transferring new 
practices into the daily 
activities of the classroom. 
These barriers might 
include such things as the 
lack of personnel, materi- 
als, and time. 
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One the plan is written' and approved by 
the school faculty, it is submitted to the 
central office administrators and boaid 
of education, they in turn review and 
approve it and then provide the funding 
to implement the plan 



It might involve them in 
working with the principal 
to bring in other district 
administrators into the 
school to help teachers 
solve problems they are 
having with implementing 
new instructional practices 
and curriculum programs. 

In some schools it requires 
that the district administra- 
tor arrange for the principal 
and teachers to get addi- 
tional training so they can 
carry out their 
coaching/support activities 
to ensure others in the 
building get the assistance 
they need while they are 
integrating new practices 
in their work setting. 

During this stage, dis- 
trict administrators may 
serve as coaches in areas 
of their expertise; help the 
principal and planning 
team monitor progress 



toward imple- 
mentation of 
improvement 
goals; and assist 
the school fac- 
ulty in commu- 
nicating 
progress toward 
improving prac- 
tice and increas- 
ing student learning to 
parents, the school board, 
other central office 
administrators, and the 
community (Asayesh, 
1994; Fullan, 1994; 
O’Brien & Reed, 1994). 

Direct involvement in 
thi s stage enables the dis- 
trict leadership to com- 
municate to the principal 
and others in the school 
the expectation that 
implementation of real 
changes in practice is 
important. It also allows 
them to recognize and 
reward those teachers and 
principals who are active- 
ly engaged in the struggle 
of improving their own 
practices and helping oth- 
ers do the same thing. 

This includes such 
things as giving recogni- 
tion in public and private 
meetings, having imple- 
mentors make presenta- 



tions to others in or out- 
side the district, finding 
additional resources for 
professional experiences, 
extending contracts for 
summer employment, 
providing additional time 
for planning, and employ- 
ing teachers as peer train- 
ers and coaches (Wood, 
Killian, McQuarrie, & 
Thompson, 1993). In 
addition, they can help 
identify ways the princi- 
pal, other teachers, the 
school board, newspa- 
pers, and students can 
recognize those faculty 
who are making an effort 
to improve their profes- 
sional practices (Odden & 
Odden, 1994). 

Facilitating the 
Maintenance Stage 
The Maintenance stage 
is focused on monitoring 
to ensure that once specif- 
ic improvements in pro- 
fessional practice have 
been taught, practiced, 
and are in place, that they 
continue to be used effec- 
tively over time. It is the 
stage where educators 
refine and extend their 
use new research-based 
practices so that they 
have maximum impact on 
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students and are integrat- 
•* 5d into the rest of the cur- 
riculum. Without this 
attention to monitoring 
new practices, there is a 
high probability that they 
will disappear and teach- 
ers and administrators 
will return to old, more 
comfortable ways of 
doing things. 

This is also when the 
school may discover 
needs for improvements 
in new areas of the cur- 
riculum or instruction. 
This takes the school 
back to Readiness and a 
new journey through 
these five stages of school 
improvement. Some of 
the common types of 
monitoring include super- 
vision by the principal, 
peer observation, feed- 
back from students and 
parents, reviewing class- 
room material, and video- 
taping for self assessment 
(Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993; Wood, Thompson, 
& Russell, 1981). 

In this final stage of 
school improvement, cen- 
tral office administrators 
facilitate maintaining 
changes in practice 







through such things are 
helping the faculty moni- 
tor changes that have been 
implemented in the school 
and classroom, providing 
ongoing training and fol- 
low-up support for new 
teachers, encouraging 
expansion and recycling 
for continuous improve- 
ment, and assisting with 
evaluation of the impact 
of the new practices. 

Central office adminis- 
trators assist the planning 
team and principal moni- 
tor progress on achieving 
the school improvement 
goals. They do this 
through helping the 
school collect and inter- 
pret data concerning cur- 
rent practice and working 
with the faculty to ensure 
that principals and teach- 
ers are provided feedback 
through supervision and 
coaching. 

They also help the fac- 
ulty and principal use 
monitoring data to make 
decisions about actions 
that the school needs to 
take to keep things in 
place and to increase the 
quality and extent of use 
of desired practices 
(Asayesh, 1994; Bimber, 



1993; O’Brien & Reed, 
1994). In addition to their 
involvement in monitor- 
ing, district administra- 
tors assist teachers and 
the principal in assessing 
the impact of improve- 
ments in programs and 
instruction on student 
learning, faculty perfor- 
mance, parental attitudes, 
and community support 
of the school (Caldwell & 
Wood, 1988). 

In the Maintenance 
stage, the district leader- 
ship encourages the prin- 
cipal and faculty to 
expand successful prac- 
tices to new areas of the 
school or curriculum, for 
example, moving cooper- 
ative learning from use in 
social studies classes to 
other subject area. In 
addition, it is at this time 
the schools are asked to 
consider more possibili- 
ties and needs and are 
encouraged to readdress 
the Readiness, Planning, 
Training, and 
Implementation stages 
(Wood, Killian, 
McQuarrie, & Thompson, 
1993). 
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Summary of Facilitating 
Behaviors Used in the 
Stages 

An analysis of these 
facilitating behaviors pro- 
vides some insights into 
the emphasis that is given 
to the facilitating role of 
the central office as 
schools move through the 
five stages of school 
improvement. In 
Readiness and Planning, 
considerable attention is 
given to setting expecta- 
tions and modelling 
desired behaviors; com- 
municating policies and 
procedures; ensuring per- 
sonnel are trained for suc- 
cessful school 
improvement; providing 
and identifying resources; 
and communicating and 
coordinating between and 
among schools, the cen- 
tral office, and the com- 
munity. 

During Training, cen- 
tral office is active in pro- 
viding support through 
direct involvement in the 
inservice process and pro- 
viding and identifying 
resources for inservice 
programs. During 
Implementation and 
Maintenance, the facili- 



tating behaviors related to 
monitoring and evalua- 
tion of school improve- 
ment are emphasized. It 
also is clear that the cen- 
tral office is much more 
active in and with schools 
during the first two stages 
of school improvement. 

Behaviors which are 
employed to facilitate the 
school’s work in all five 
stages include ensuring 
personnel have training to 
guide and implement 
school improvement, 
monitoring progress 
toward school improve- 
ment goals and plans, 
ensuring coordination and 
communication, becom- 
ing directly involved in 
the process within a 
school, and assisting fac- 
ulty to obtain resources. 

In closing this discus- 
sion of roles for the cen- 
tral office, it is important 
to recognize that all 
enabling roles are essen- 
tial for successful imple- 
mentation of 
school-based improve- 
ment programs. Central 
office must create condi- 
tions within the district 
that support schools as 
they plan and implement 



improved practice. In 
addition, district adminis- 
trators need to work 
directly with schools and 
help them successfully 
move through the stages 
of school improvement. 

Implication for Staff 
Development 

With the growing 
recognition that the cen- 
tral office leadership 
needs to learn how to 
carry out their new roles 
in decentralized, school- 
based change, inservice 
programs for district 
administrators will 
become a major concern 
of staff developers. As 
Wood, Caldwell, and 
Thompson, (1986) point 
out: 

Since central office 
administrators are being 
asked to behave quite dif- 
ferently, special attention 
should be given to help- 
ing them learn to be facil- 
itating of change in 
schools and supportive 
rather than directors of 
what happens, (p. 58) 

District staff develop- 
ment will have primary 
responsibility for prepar- 
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ing the superintendent 
and other district admin- 
istrators for the change 
from directors of dis- 
trictwide change to facili- 
tators and supporters of 
school-based change and 
improvement. The staff 
development unit for the 
district will need to work 
with the central office and 
other stakeholders of 
school improvement to 
develop a plan for the 
central office. 

This process should 
involve the central office 
administrators in the five 
stages of improvement. 
The focus of their 
improvement goals, 
plans, inservice activities, 
and implementation 
should be on preparing 
district administrators to 
understand enabling roles 
and assist schools as they 
move through the stages 
of school improvement. 

Once the improvement 
goals and plans for the 
central office are estab- 
lished, staff developers 
are responsible for plan- 
ning and implementing 
inservice programs and 
ensuring that follow-up 
assistance is provided for 



implementation (Asayesh, 
1994; Caldwell & Wood, 
1988; Diegmueller, 1991; 
Murphy, 1991; Wood, 
Caldwell, & Thompson, 
1986). 

Carrying Out 
Their 

Facilitating 
Role 

In addition to 
planning and 
conducting 
inservice for 

central office, staff devel- 
opers need to restructure 
their activities and learn 
how to assume their facil- 
itating role in school- 
based change. The 
primary responsibility of 
district staff developers in 
a decentralized system is 
to assist schools with 
planning and implement- 
ing inservice that will 
result in achievement of 
specific improvements 
(Killion & Harrison, 
1990). Some of the 
important facilitating 
responsibilities for staff 
developers include: 

• Providing training to 
prepare principals and 
others with the skills and 
understandings necessary 
to guide faculty and a 



planning team through 
school improvement. 

• Assisting in the identifi- 
cation of inservice train- 
ing programs, and 



Direct involvement in this stage enables 
the district leadership to communicate 
to the principal and others in the school 
the expectation that implementation of 
real changes in practice is important. 



activities that the schools 
might use to achieve the 
improvement goals. 

• Assisting schools in 
conducting needs assess- 
ments. 

• Working collaboratively 
with principals to plan, 
deliver, and manage 
inservice programs for 
their faculties. 

• Keeping the principals 
and teachers informed of 
the newest programs and 
practices related to the 
district’s and their 
school’s vision, goals, 
and plans. 

• Coordinating inservice 
programs so schools can 
share training when they 
have common needs. 

• Offering, when appropri- 
ate, inservice training at a 
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Central office must create conditions 
within the district that support ^jjjpols 
as they plan and implement improved 
practice. In addition, district administra- 
tors need to work directly with schools 
and help them successfully move 
through the stages of school improve- 
ment 



Harrison, 1994; 
Wood, Caldwell, 
& Thompson, 
1986). 



district level that meets the 
improvement goals of two 
or more schools. 

• Training local trainers 
and coaches to support 
inservice at the school 
level. 

• Assisting the principals 
with follow-up and 
coaching so implementa- 
tion occurs in the work 
setting. 

• Assisting in the evalua- 
tion of the effects of 
inservice training. 

• Designing training for 
new principals and teach- 
ers who come into district 
schools to ensure that 
improvements made in 
practice continue even 
when there is faculty 
turnover (Asayesh, 1994; 
Caldwell & Wood, 1988; 
Fullan, 1994; Killion & 



A Closing 
Thought 

One of the major 
shifts in the way 
educators have 
thought about 
change and 
improvement in 
schools over the last quar- 
ter of a century has been 
the move from control at 
the central office to shar- 
ing decisions about 
changes with faculty in 
individual schools. For 
the move to decentraliza- 
tion to be successful, edu- 
cational leaders at all 
levels must go beyond 
verbal commitments to 
site-based management, 
site-based budgeting, and 
school-based improve- 
ment. District administra- 
tors must change the way 
they carry out their roles 
and responsibilities as 
leaders. Educators have 
been fairly successful in 
making changes at the 
school level; now we 
must change how district 



level administrators oper- 
ate to support schools. 

This will require a 
great deal of inservice 
education and place a 
considerable load on the 
shoulders of staff devel- 
opers. Without the 
involvement of central 
office personnel in exten- 
sive professional develop- 
ment, it is unlikely that 
real decentralization of 
improvement will become 
a reality. 
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1 he most power- 
ful form of 
learning, the 
most sophisti- 
cated form of staff devel- 
opment, comes not from 
listening to the good 
words of others, but from 
sharing what we know 
with others. . . By reflect- 
ing on what we do, by 
giving it coherence, and 
by sharing and articulat- 
ing our craft knowledge, 
we make meaning, we 
learn. — Roland Barth 
As our schools trans- 
form to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the infor- 
mation age, so, too, must 
there be a renaissance in 
staff development. Efforts 
to restructure schools will 
prove futile unless staff 
developers work to create 
an environment which sig- 
nals to the staff, the stu- 
dents, and the community 
that the development of 
the intellect, cooperative 
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decision making, and con- 
tinual learning are central 
to successful change. 

While efforts to 
enhance the staff’s 
instructional competen- 
cies, develop curriculum, 
revise instructional mate- 
rials, and explore alterna- 
tive assessment proce- 
dures may be important 
components of staff 
development in the adult 
world of schools, the 
work culture itself is the 
arena of meaning making 
and knowledge formation. 

It is crucial that the 
school climate and cul- 
ture in which teachers 
make their decisions be 
aligned with norms of 
inquiry and collaboration. 
This rich environment, 
with a focus on mediating 
learning, is designed for 
adult professional devel- 
opment by embracing the 
following organizing 
principles. 



1. What adult learners 
bring to the learning 
process matters. Prior 
knowledge, complete with 
misinformation and mis- 
conceptions, is the start- 
ing point for learning, not 
an obstacle to learning. 
Adult learners, then, need 
access to their own 
knowledge. Norms of dia- 
logue and collegial coach- 
ing support adult learners 
in articulating their 
knowledge base. In such 
an environment it needs to 
be safe to not know. 
Knowing what we don’t 
know and being able to 
frame our questions is a 
personal learning gift. 

2. How we know is as 
important as what we 
know. Action is often dri- 
ven by unconscious maps. 
Surfacing these deep 
structures opens up the 
possibility of reshaping 
and reforming belief sys- 
tems. In this way, we 
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develop shared under- 
standings about how we 
come to believe and 
behave as we do. 

3. Learners have a 
commitment to entire 
schemes of understand- 
ing. The human brain is a 
pattern-seeking, sense- 
making organism. Thus, 
learning is the active 
engagement of the mind in 
making sense of informa- 
tion, ideas, and constructs. 
Individual world view, or 
personal schema, shape the 
integration of discreet bits 
of knowledge and informa- 
tion. To leam deeply and 
shift long-held assump- 
tions means to articulate 
and sometimes confront 
personal world views. 

4. Knowledge is 
socially constructed. How 
we talk together matters 
as much as that we talk 
about important matters. 
Respect for differences is 
essential here. The mutu- 
ally constructed learning 
environment is a resource 
for learning, not the by- 
product of learning. 

5. Shaping the adult 
learning environment is 
the prime focus of job- 
embedded learning and 



job-embedded staff devel- 
opment. The context for 
adult learning must be 
cultivated in the work- 
place. Content expertise 
about adult development, 
change processes, con- 
struction of knowledge, 
and effective educational 
practice on the part of 
staff developers is the 
quiet assumption in such 
a model. Process exper- 
tise is the public assump- 
tion in such a scheme. 

6. Exploration and 
dialogue with other 
adults is as much our 
work as is our time in the 
classroom. In order to 
continue learning, person- 
ally and organizationally, 
it is essential that we 
plan, reflect, and prob- 
lem-solve collaboratively 
with colleagues. These 
collaborations do not 
keep us from our work, 
they enhance our capacity 
to do our work well. 

; These six principles 
! work together to shape a 
I redefinition of the work- 
i place as an environment 
! for growth. They orient a 
| new focus for staff devel- 
! opment, as well. The shift 
to job-embedded learning 



Efforts to restructure schools will 
prove futile unless staff develop- 
ers work to create an environ- 
ment which signals to the staff, 
the students, and the community 
that the development of the intel- 
lect, cooperative decision mak- 
ing, and continual learning are 
central to successful change. 



creates opportunities and 
challenges for staff devel- 
opment and new rules, 
new roles, and new 
responsibilities for staff 
developers. In this chap- 
ter we explore learning 
from a constructivist per- 
spective by addressing 
motivation, core contexts, 
and facilitative structures. 

We propose that staff 
developers must attend to 
dual goals — developing 
the capacity of individu- 
als and developing the 
capacity of organiza- 
tions — for experimenta- 
tion, reflection, and col- 
laboration. Based on 
these dual goals, we offer 
and elaborate five guiding 
assumptions (see Table 1 ) 
about the reciprocal 
nature of individuals and 
organizations, and offer 
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potential new directions 
for staff development. 

These five assump- 
tions frame a new context 
and purpose for staff 
development. They pre- 
sume that a major func- 
tion of staff development 
is to simultaneously 
mediate the transforma- 
tion of the individual and 
the organization 
(Garmston & Wellman, 
1995). Further, they sug- 
gest a shift in energy and 
focus for staff developers, 
and a move from course- 
based training to a sys- 
temic approach to renew- 
al and growth. Implicit in 
each assumption is a view 
of job-embedded learning 
which embraces intellec- 
tual rigor and high stan- 
dards of practice, both for 
individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

Assumption I 
Knowledge is both a 
personal and a social 
construction. 

Current brain research 
and cognitive psychology 
point clearly away from 
behaviorist and incre- 
mental approaches to 
learning. Knowledge, in 



the emerging view, is a 
personal and social con- 
struction. 

Through interaction 
with others, each learner 
builds on his or her cur- 
rent reality. The qualities 
of the interactions are as 
important as the qualities 
of the learning materials 
and the qualities of the 
learning processes. 
Process and content are 
one in this way (Costa & 
Liebman, 1996). 

Knowing is cultivated 
by sharing and reflecting 
upon experience. In this 
way we come to trust and 
believe in what we know 
as we see it reflected in 
the actions and beliefs of 
others (Brooks & Brooks, 
1993; Shapiro, 1994). 

Many factors influence 
teachers’ subconscious 
thinking as they make 
daily decisions about cur- 
riculum, instruction, and 
the specific lessons to be 
taught. Factors that con- 
tribute to the subjective 
formation of operating 
theories include their own 
culture, knowledge of 
content, their cognitive 
style, and their profes- 
sional values and beliefs 



about education. These 
individual constructions 
of craft understandings ar 
at once incomplete, famil- 
iar, and sufficiently prag- 
matic as to form a profes- 
sional’s working knowl- 
edge about teaching 
(Clark & Peterson, 1986). 

To support continual 
development of thinking 
and decision making, 
time and attention must 
be devoted to individual 
meaning making of new 
information, different 
perspectives, and current 
theory. Linking prior 
experiences, clarifying 
concepts, and integrating 
new information must 
occur before new learning 
can be applied with com- 
fort and fluency. 

However, time and 
attention to shared mean- 
ing making is crucial, as 
well. Michael Fullan 
(1991) states: Good 
change processes that fos- 
ter sustained professional 
development over one ’s 
career and lead to student 
benefits may be one of the 
few sources of revitaliza- 
tion and satisfaction left 
for teachers ...Significant 
educational change con- 
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Five Assumptions C 

1. Knowledge is both a 
personal and a social con- 
struction. Human beings 
are meaning-making 
organisms. We sift experi- 
ence through personal and 
social filters, forming 
beliefs and ways of know- 
ing. Individuals interact 
with others and with the 
surrounding environment 
to shape a personal 
action-knowledge and an 
internal guidance systems 
for decision making. 

2. Reflective practice is a 
powerful contributor to 
growth. The shift in teach- 
ers' role from dispenser to 
constructor of knowledge, 

| from isolated individual to 

' collaborative community 
member, and from techni- 
cian to researcher offers 
possibilities for expanded 



Table 1 

aiding New Directions for 

professional identity and 
accelerates opportunities 
for growth. 

3. There is a reciprocal 
influence between the 
culture of the workplace 
and the thinking and 
behaviors of its members. 
The norms, culture, and 
climate of the setting in 
which teachers work are 
persuasive influences on 
teacher thought. Hidden 
but powerful cues 
emanate from the environ- 
ment in which the staff is 
immersed. These cues sig- 
nal the institutional value 
system which governs the 
operation of the organiza- 
tion. 

4. Feedback spirals pro- 
vide potent processes of 
continuous growth and 
learning. Personal and 



Staff Development 

organizational growth are 
accelerated by cycles of 
inquiry, experimentation, 
and reflection. These 
cycles form feedback spi- 
rals that move practice to 
increasingly higher levels 
of performance. 

5. Individuals and organi- 
zations are interconnected 
by invisible webs of ener- 
gy. Individuals and organi- 
zations are interconnected 
elements of a system 
which is energized by five 
sources or states of mind: 
efficacy, flexibility, con- 
sciousness, craftsmanship, 
and interdependence. 
These states of mind ener- 
gize the thinking, the deci- 
sion making, and percep- 
tions of all members of the 
organization and the sys- 
tem itself. 



sists of changes in beliefs, 
teaching style and materi- 
als, which can come about 
only through processes of 
personal development in a 
social context. 

Articulating our 
thought processes and 
exploring multiple per- 
spectives clarifies our 
knowing, and shapes and 



enhances our thinking. 
The process of personal 
meaning making must be 
juxtaposed with shared 
experiences, collaborative 
problem-solving, and 
working through conflict 
in a social arena. All are 
essential meaning making 
opportunities. 



New Directions for 
Staff Development 

Staff development can 
offer opportunities for 
individuals to talk aloud 
about their internal maps, 
causing examination, 
refinement, and the devel- 
opment of new theories 
and practices. Through 
dialogue about their ways 
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of knowing, the reasoning 
behind their actions, and 
their beliefs and values 
about learning, educators 
can foster individual and 
organizational growth, 
commitment, and renewal. 

Such engagement 
establishes an image of 
teaching as a complex, 
intellectually challenging, 
and growth-producing 
profession. This process, 
in turn, will more likely 
create similar visions of 
intellectually stimulating, 
collaborative, and creative 
school and classroom 
conditions. To support 
constructivist teaching 
practices in classrooms, 
we must model construc- 
tivist teaching and learn- 
ing in our staff develop- 
ment programs. 

A few guiding tenets 
are to increase choices for 
learning, offer opportuni- 
ties for individual mean- 
ing making, create forums 
for developing shared 
understanding, and pro- 
vide diverse experiences 
which acknowledge and 
honor a variety of learn- 
ing preferences. To 
achieve this, strategies 
include: 



• organizing study groups 
and learning teams to 
focus on questions of 
importance to the mem- 
bers and the organization; 

• diversifying professional 
development opportunities 
to allow for individual learn- 
ing preferences and styles; 

• reconfiguring staff meet- 
ings to balance participa- 
tion, maximize productiv- 
ity, and address personal 
and group learning; 

• establishing forums to 
explore and share theories 
of learning, as opposed to 
techniques or strategies; 

• developing a shared 
repertoire of process tools 
based on norms of collab- 
oration and dialogue; 

• recognizing diversity as 
a unifying strength, and 
creating programs and 
opportunities for learning 
accordingly; and 

• consciously modeling a 
constructivist design for 
learning in all staff devel- 
opment endeavors. 

Assumption II 
Reflective practice is a 
powerful contributor to 
growth. 

Most traditional modes 
of organizational struc- 



ture narrow the focus of 
the teacher’s role to the 
specific act of teaching. 
For example, technical 
models of supervision 
assume a hierarchical 
relationship in which a 
superior is presumed to 
be the keeper of knowl- 
edge. Sergiovanni (1992) 
offers a differing view. 

He suggests that teachers 
need to “create knowl- 
edge in use as they prac- 
tice becoming skilled 
surfers who ride the wave 
of the pattern of teaching 
as it unfolds” (p. 210). 

This level of profes- 
sional ability requires 
contextually-based, sys- 
tematic experimentation, 
and reflection. Without 
reflection, progress is 
uninformed, and change 
in practice is haphazard. 
Alternatively, teachers 
who participated in sys- 
tematic, self-directed 
inquiry about their work 
in classrooms find that 
their own research offers 
a powerful, intellectually- 
satisfying process for 
understanding and trans- 
forming their teaching 
practices (Cochran-Smith 
& Lytle, 1990). 
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Teachers as Reflective 
Practitioners 

Reflection is a special- 
ized form of thinking, 
arising from perplexity 
about a direct experience 
and leading to purposeful 
inquiry and problem-reso- 
lution. Two defining ele- 
ments have emerged from 
the recent literature 
regarding reflective prac- 
tice: Reflection involves 
the reconstruction of 
experience (Grimmett, 
1988; McKinnon & 
Erickson, 1988) and per- 
sonal reflection on one’s 
own experience is a rele- 
vant and important 
method for improving 
subsequent action and 
building a repertoire of 
professional knowledge 
(Kilboume, 1988; Schon, 
1987). 

The non-routine nature 
of teacher’s work 
(Rosenholtz, 1991) 
requires complex, contex- 
tual decision making and 
an inquiry-oriented 
approach to practice. 
Reflection facilitates 
development of problem- 
solving skills by fostering 
the ability to reframe 
experience, generate 



alternatives, make infer- 
ences based on prior 
knowledge, and evaluate 
actions to construct new 
learnings. 

Reflection causes the 
reconstruction of experi- 
ence which involves 
recasting the situation as a 
result of clarifying ques- 
tions, reconsidering 
assumptions, and generat- 
ing a range of alternative 
responses or actions. There 
are diverse possibilities for 
embedding reflective prac- 
tice within the workplace. 
Prominent among them 
are action research, cogni- 
tive coaching, and profes- 
sional portfolios. 

Action Research. One 
path to knowledge gener- 
ation is forged when 
teachers engage in a 
process in which individ- 
uals, pairs, small groups, 
and entire faculties use 
classroom activities as a 
forum for testing new 
ideas and exploring 
research findings in their 
own school context. One 
important method for 
individual and organiza- 
tional growth is teachers’ 
engagement in action 
research in which they 



systematically and inten- 
tionally conduct 
inquiry regard- 
ing school or 
classroom- 
based issues 
and concerns, 
develop a 
research design, 
collect and ana- 
lyze data from 
multiple 
sources, and 
establish and 
implement 
plans for change. 

The notion of teacher 
research is not a new one, 
having its roots in the 
“action research” of the 
1950s and 1960s. 

Practitioner-based 
research can take a vari- 
ety of forms, including 
teacher’s journals, ethno- 
graphic reports and 
essays, various inquiry 
processes (such as sur- 
veys, checklists, and 
interviews), and class- 
room-based studies. 

When teachers engage 
in the process of generat- 
ing theory from their own 
examination and analysis 
of their work, their teach- 
ing is transformed in 
important ways as they 
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It is crucial that the 
school climate and 
culture m which 
teachers make 
their decisions be 
aligned with norms 
of inquiry and col- 
laboration. 
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In. order to continue 
learning, personally 
and organizationally, 
it is essential that we 
plan, reflect, and 
problem-solve col- 
labor at ive I y with 
colleagues. These 
collaborations do 
not keep us from our 
work;, they enhance 
our capacity to do 
our. work well. 



challenge their own 
assumptions, explore mul- 
tiple alternatives, and find 
new connections. 

Everyone benefits when 
educators have a forum 
for sharing their conclu- 
sions and insights. 
Cognitive Coaching. 

Cognitive 
Coaching 
has proven 
to be a pow- 
erful model 
for mediat- 
ing reflec- 
tive thought 
and action. 
Several 
studies 
report 
increases in 
such factors 
as cognitive 
develop- 
ment, job 
satisfaction, 
and inferred 
increases in 
student 
learning 
(Edwards & 
Newton, 1994; Garmston 
& Hyerle, 1988). The 
intent of coaching, over 
time, is to develop the 
teacher’s ability to self- 
monitor, self-analyze, and 



self-evaluate. Indeed, the 
ultimate purpose of 
coaching is to modify 
another person’s capaci- 
ties to modify themselves 
(Costa & Garmston, 

1994). As a result, teach- 
ers cognitive capacities 
are enhanced, and their 
awareness and command 
of cognitive skills are 
increased. 

As the principles of 
Cognitive Coaching are 
internalized and applied, 
there is a shift in district 
practices from teacher eval- 
uation to goal clarification 
and coaching, from compe- 
tition to cooperation, from 
conformity to creativity, 
and from control to 
empowerment. 

Engagement in coaching 
often causes a dissatisfac- 
tion with existing curricu- 
lum and a shift from acquir- 
ing more content to a focus 
on developing student’s 
intellectual processes. 

Cognitive Coaching 
can be the impetus for 
developing the school as 
a home for the mind, an 
ecology where the intel- 
lects of all who live there 
are mediated for 
increased complexity and 



capacity. Further, 

Cognitive Coaching pro- 
vides a foundation for 
developing learning orga- 
nizations and adaptive 
schools (Costa, 1991; 
Garmston & Wellman, 
1995; Senge, 1990). 
Professional 
Portfolios. The develop- 
ment of personal learning 
goals, which articulate 
with the values and vision 
of the organization and 
have identified examples 
for evidence of achieve- 
ment, help support indi- 
vidual and organizational 
development. The entire 
system benefits when 
practitioners make a com- 
mitment to their personal 
best as a contribution to 
the continuing efforts of a 
school or district to grow 
and learn. 

Professional portfolios 
promote reflective, 
growth-oriented practice. 
They offer an opportunity 
to establish and clarify 
differentiated learning 
goals while maintaining 
high standards for effec- 
tive practice. Through the 
process of developing 
professional portfolios, 
shared criteria for effec- 
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tiveness is established 
.and illuminated while 
placing the responsibility 
for personal progress and 
goal achievement with 
the individual. 

Portfolios provide a 
tangible method for sup- 
porting authentic learning 
over time, utilizing a cycle 
of goal setting, experi- 
mentation, and reflection. 
They focus energies on 
professional learning chal- 
lenges which involve 
analysis, integration of 
knowledge, creativity, and 
self-prescription. 

New Directions for 
Staff Development 

Reflective practice 
offers a potent process for 
enhancing professional 
growth and school renew- 
al. Reflection, particularly 
when it is collaborative, 
causes teachers to broad- 
en their conceptions 
about their work. 
Reflection keeps practi- 
tioners continually fresh 
through opportunities to 
consider their experience 
in previously unthought 
dimensions. 

Activities and interac- 
tions which promote 
reflection cause practi- 



tioners to devel- 
op new patterns 
of thinking and 
alternative per- 
spectives from 
which they can 
take a fresh look 
at the challenges 
of their work 
and from which they can 
generate personal theories 
of practice. Some strate- 
gies include: 

• supporting action 
research through skill 
development in experi- 
mental design and data 
analysis; 

• creating forums for peo- 
ple/teams to share their 
questions and results; 

• establishing Cognitive 
Coaching partnerships 
across grade levels and 
content areas; 

• establishing profession- 
al networks across school 
and district boundaries 
organized around explo- 
ration of innovative 
approaches to instruction, 
curriculum, and assess- 
ment; 

• publishing monographs 
of teacher’s thinking and 
writing about their class- 
room practice; 

• facilitating book study 



Staff developers must attend to dual 
goals — developing the capacity of indi-* 
viduals and developing .the capacity of 
organ i z a t i o ns— fo n ex per imentation, 
reflection, and collaboration. 



groups where current 
research and theory is the 
focus; and 

• mentoring colleagues to 
develop long-term learn- 
ing agendas with portfo- 
lios as a focus for dia- 
logue. 

Assumption III 
There is a reciprocal 
influence between the 
culture of the work- 
place and the thinking 
and behaviors of its 
members. 

The culture of an orga- 
nization is both a process 
and product of human 
expression (Lipton, 

1992). Culture shapes 
social reality while being 
modified by it, continual- 
ly being created and 
recreated by the ongoing 
interactions of the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Cultural norms can pro- 
mote or impede the gen- 
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eration and diffusion of 
new ideas. Literature on 
organizational culture 
suggests four norms 
which are most likely to 
promote change: 

• support for personal 
knowledge acquisition; 

• encouragement of col- 
laborative effort; 

• the opportunity for the 
opposition of ideas; and 

• the receptivity to and 
expectation of change 
(Rogers, 1962). 

The organizational 
culture shapes the role 
definitions and expecta- 
tions of its members. 
When the cultural norms 
support experimentation 
and learning, both indi- 
viduals and the organiza- 
tion are parts of a learn- 
ing community. 

These learning com- 
munities are learner and 
learning driven not 
teacher and teaching dri- 
ven. They include all 
members of 'the organiza- 
tion — teachers, students, 
parents, custodians, bus 
drivers, all support staff, 
and staff developers 
themselves — in a process 
of continual development. 
Cultural artifacts, such as 



slogans, rituals, and 
rewards, communicate 
the organization’s culture. 
They serve as constant 
metaphorical reminders 
of the high value placed 
on learning. The organi- 
zational culture reflects 
the shared values that 
help members to know 
how to operate, particu- 
larly in complex or 
ambiguous situations. 

Key to this notion are 
norms of collaboration. 

Teacher empower- 
ment, critical analysis and 
reflection regarding prac- 
tice, and commitment to 
continuous professional 
growth and instructional 
improvement are effects 
credited to collaboration 
(Lieberman, 1988; Little, 
1982; Rallis, 1990). The 
traditional norms of the 
teaching culture — equali- 
ty, cordiality, and privacy 
(Hart, 1990; Lortie, 

1975) — offer little hope 
for individual growth and 
challenge. 

Collaborative cultures 
foster norms of collegiali- 
ty that respect individual- 
ity, establish expectations 
for continuous growth 
and improvement, devel- 



op problem-coping and 
conflict resolution strate- 
gies, and embrace life- 
long learning that 
involves reflective prac- 
tice, inquiry, and skill 
development (Fullan & 
Hargreaves, 1991). It is 
particularly important that 
collaboration must be 
linked to norms of contin- 
uous improvement 
(Fullan, 1991) which are 
connected directly to 
deepening understandings 
about the instructional 
process and improving 
student learning. 

.Collaborative cultures 
also support risk taking 
when practitioners engage 
in rigorous reflection on 
their practice with a 
mutual willingness to 
question underlying 
assumptions (Hargreaves, 
1990; Little, 1982). 
Reflective practice 
increases comfort with 
professional uncertainty 
and supports the notion of 
conscious experimenta- 
tion and continued pro- 
fessional growth. Cultural 
norms which support 
reflective practice and 
enable staff developers to 
use collegial interactions 
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to facilitate cognitive 
growth actually create a 
powerful combination to 
support educational 
change, professional 
rigor, and overall school 
improvement. 



New Directions for 
Staff Development 

How an organization 
expends its valuable and 
limited resources — time, 
energy, and money — sig- 
nals the organization’s 
value system to the staff, 
the students, and the com- 
munity. In a learning 



organization, resources 
are devoted to enhancing 
performance, fostering 
collaborative relation- 
ships, developing intellec- 
tual capacity, and support- 
ing continued learning for 
all members of the com- 
munity. 



Figure 1 



Staff Development Activities to Promote Job-Embedded Learning 
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To support continual development of 
thinking and decision ^making, time and 4 
attention must be devoted to individual.; 
meaning making of new information, dif- 
ferent perspectives, and current theory.; . ... . 



A collaborative cul- 
ture, based on mutual 
support from colleagues, 
can serve to foster norms 
of experimentation and 
continuous improvement 
and reduce discomfort 
with risk-taking. Staff 
development that func- 
tions to mediate, facili- 
tate, coach, and reflect 
can powerfully promote 
these norms in the work- 
place (see Figure 1). 

Some strategies include: 

• facilitating access to 
information for all mem- 
bers of the organization; 

• teach methods for 
assessing and analyzing 
the school culture; 

• organizing staff devel- 
opment offerings which 
are linked to the organiza- 
tion’s values and goals, 
and which are offered in a 
developmental sequence 
that supports long-term 



learning; 

• engaging 
mixed con- 
stituent 
groups in 
problem-solv- 
ing and deci- 
sion-making 
activities; 

• facilitating 
dialogue 

within a faculty about the 
organization’s culture by 
mediating open forums 
for conflict to be 
addressed constructively; 

• coaching administrators 
and teacher leaders on 
strategies to initiate and 
sustain innovation in the 
workplace; 

• teaching the skills, 
tools, and processes of 
effective communication 
and consensus building 
explicitly, and providing 
opportunities for practice 
with feedback; 

• teaching and modeling 
powerful processes and to 
maximize meeting pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction; 
and 

• preparing and support- 
ing facilitators who can 
serve as process observers 
and coaches within their 
schools and across school 



sites to support collabora- 
tive work and group 
development. 

Assumption IV 
Feedback spirals pro- 
vide potent processes 
of continuous growth 
and learning. 

Feedback spirals — 
cycles of inquiry, experi- 
mentation, and reflec- 
tion — are a way of think- 
ing employed throughout a 
learning organization. 

They map and accelerate 
learning processes for the 
organization and its mem- 
bers, all of whom are in a 
continual process of devel- 
opment (Costa & Kallick, 
1995). Feedback spirals 
imply a recursive process, 
i They are not intended to 
1 define performance out- 
comes, summative or ter- 
minal conditions, or 
behaviors. Rather, they are 
cyclical guides to learning 
and continued progress. 

Feedback spirals guide 
self-improvement for orga- 
nizations and their mem- 
bers by utilizing feedback 
I (i.e., generating, gathering, 
analyzing, and owning a 
variety of data and infor- 
mation). Organizations 
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and individuals employ 
feedback spirals by scan- 
ning the environment for 
clues about the results of’ 
their actions. In some 
cases, individuals make 
changes after consciously 
observing their own feel- 
ings, attitudes, and skills. 

In other situations, spi- 
rals depend on the obser- 
vations of others such as 
coaches, mentors or criti- 
cal friends (Costa & 
Kallick, 1995). In still 
other cases, those directly 
involved in a change col- 
lect specific kinds of evi- 
dence about what is hap- 
pening in the organiza- 
tion’s environment. Once 
these data are analyzed, 
interpreted, and internal- 
ized, they are compared 
with one’s values and 
actions, which are often 
modified towards increas- 
ingly effective goal 
achievement. 

The components of 
feedback spirals may be 
diagrammed as a recur- 
sive, cyclical pathway 
(see Figure 2). These 
pathways are designed by 
organizations to identify 
and gather data through 
increased consciousness 



Figure 2 

Continuous Growth Through Feedback Spirals 
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of their own feelings, atti- 
tudes, and skills; through 
observation and inter- 
views with others; and 
through collecting evi- 
dence of the effects of 
their efforts on the envi- 
ronment. 



We propose that the 
following four areas are 
fundamental interactive 
capacities for organizing 
and assessing construc- 
tivist-based, job-embed- 
ded learning (see Figure 
3). We suggest that these 
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areas provide arenas for 
the creation of feedback 
spirals to support contin- 
ued improvement and 
growth. 

1. Knowledge of the 
structure of the disci- 
pline(s). As discussed in 
the next chapter of this 
book, professional capaci- 
ties are informed by 
knowledge of the deeper 
structure of a discipline, 
with awareness of its 
organizing principles, 



cognitive skills, and 
required habits of mind 
(Costa & Liebmann, 
1996). Teacher’s manuals 
and inservice sessions on 
teaching strategies typi- 
cally do not open up this 
territory. The critical 
questions for exploration 
of a discipline are: What 
do experts currently 
believe is the most valid 
content in a particular 
field? How do they think 
about this field? What are 



the pathways from novice 
to expert thinking and 
action in this field? 

2. Self knowledge, val- 
ues, standards, and 
beliefs. Professional 
capacities are rooted in 
the essential knowledge 
of self. As we search for 
clarity about the essence 
of our professional identi- 
ty, we uncover our values 
and beliefs about living, 
learning, and achieving 

j success. Related to these 
areas of understanding 
are the issues of standards 
for performance and stan- 
dards for products. These 
standards apply to our 
own work and to the 
expectations we hold for 
others. Self knowledge 
here is not enough, we 
need to constantly filter 
for congruence between 
our inner structures and 
our outer actions and 
communications (Dilts, 
1990). 

3. Repertoire of teach- 
ing and facilitation 
skills. Like the queen on a 
chessboard, the person 
with the most moves has 
the most options and the 
greatest degree of influ- 
ence. There is always 
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more than one way to do 
things. As a profession, 
we must move beyond the 
folk wisdom that governs 
discussions about teach- 
ing and learning and 
reach out to the knowl- 
edge bases to con- 
stantly expand our 
repertoires in the 
classroom, in staff 
and team meetings, 
and in planning and 
decision-making 
groups (Doyle & 

Strauss, 1988; 

Saphier & Gower 
1987). 

4. Knowing about 
people and how they 
learn . Individuals in 
our schools bring 
unique characteristics to 
the learning process and 
to the culture of the 
school and classroom. 
Mutual interaction, who 
others are to us as indi- 
viduals and who we are to 
them, matters first and 
foremost at the human 
level. In any group of 
learners, we face a variety 
of learning style differ- 
ences requiring multiple 
approaches to both con- 
tent and process 
(Gardner, 1983). Added 



to this are significant 
variations in cultural 
beliefs, values, and 
approaches to learning 
embedded in our chang- 
ing populations in schools 
and communities. 



Figure 3 illustrates that 
each area of the map 
interacts dynamically 
with the other elements. 
For example, in each dis- 
cipline there is a content- 
specific repertoire. The 
nature of the learners 
involved has a major 
influence on choices and 
options in this area. The 
teacher’s values, beliefs, 
and background knowl- 
edge interact with the 
other three circles as 
j teachers make decisions 



about when and how to 
teach what to whom. 

New Directions for 
Staff Development 
Individuals and orga- 
nizations engaged in con- 
tinuous learning demon- 
strate a willingness to 
change by building 
critique and assess- 
ment into their 
processes. Feedback 
spirals allow for a 
data-based examina- 
tion and clarification 
of vision, values, pur- 
poses, and outcomes. 
Out of this clarity 
comes the capacity for 
individuals to commu- 
nicate and share 
progress and to align 
the organization’s goals 
with those of its individ- 
ual members. Thus, indi- 
viduals — and the organi- 
zation — are continually 
self-learning, self-renew- 
ing, and self-modifying. 

Staff developers can 
support goal setting and 
focus attention on the 
research-base for effec- 
tive practice and continu- 
al improvement by devel- 
oping opportunities for 
the examination of cur- 
rent practice and progress 



Staff development can 
offer opportunities for 
individuals to talk aloud 
about their internal 
maps, causing examina- 
tion, refinement, and the 
development of new the- 
ories and practices. 
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using feedback spirals. 
Some strategies include: 

• facilitating data provi- 
sion, by conducting sur- 
veys, collecting informa- 
tion requested by research 
teams, and offering objec- 
tive, specific feedback; 

• creating feedback spi- 



There are diverse possibilities tor 
embedding reflective practice within the 
workplace. Prominent among them are 
action research, cognitive coaching, and 
professional portfolios. 



tive assessment on teach- 
ers’ thinking about cur- 
riculum and instructional 
practice 

• creating arenas to ask 
difficult questions about 
practice calibrated with 
organizational values and 
goals; and 

• establishing 
benchmarks 
for individu- 
als and the 
organization 
as “check-in” 
points for 
examining 
progress. 



rals relating to the inter- 
connection between 
process and content, for 
example: 

a) the influence of 
explicitly teaching 
process skills on content 
learning; 

b) the effects of teacher’s 
content knowledge on 
student achievement; 

c) the congruence of 
behaviors with both per- 
sonal and organizational 
values; 

d) the relationship 
between developmentally 
appropriate practice and 
student social skills; 

e) the impact of altema- 



Assumption V 
Individuals and organi- 
zations are intercon- 
nected by invisible 
webs of energy. 

The Five States of Mind 

The five states of mind 
are the catalysts, the ener- 
gy sources fueling holo- 
nomous behaviors. 
Holonomy is a combina- 
tion of two Greek words, 
“holos” or whole, and 
“on” meaning part. Thus, 
holonomy means that an 
entity is simultaneously 
an autonomous unit and a 
member of a larger 



whole. Cognitive holono- 
my, therefore, is the 
capacity to both act 
autonomously and work 
interdependently 
(Koestler, 1972). 

For an individual, 
these sources, or five 
states of mind, represent 
the continuing tensions 
and resources for acting 
holonomously. For an 
organization, they form 
an invisible energy field 
in which all parties are 
affected as surely as a 
strong magnetic field 
affects a compass. Taken 
together, they are a force 
directed toward increas- 
ingly authentic, congru- 
ent, and ethical behav- 
ior — the touchstones of 
integrity. They are the 
tools of disciplined 
choice making and the 
primary vehicles in the 
lifelong journey toward 
integration (Costa & 
Garmston, 1994). 
Holonomous 
Individuals 

Holonomous individu- 
als may be described in 
terms of five states of 
mind: 

1. Efficacy. 

Efficacious individuals 
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know they have choices, 
believe in their capacity 
to make a difference 
through their actions, and 
take the responsibility to 
do so. 

2. Flexibility. Flexible 
individuals seek alterna- 
tives, develop options, 
consider situations from 
multiple perspectives, 
change their mind in light 
of new information, and 
demonstrate respect and 
empathy for diverse ways 
of operating. 

3. Craftsmanship. An 
individual who exercises 
craftsmanship continually 
strives for excellence, set- 
ting increasingly higher 
goals for performance and 
working to attain their 
own high standards and 
pursue ongoing learning. 

4. Consciousness. 
Conscious individuals are 
highly aware of their own 
thought processes and 
monitor both internal and 
external cues to ascertain 
the effects of their actions 
on others and on the envi- 
ronment. 

5. Interdependence. 
Interdependence energizes 
members of a community 
who realize that they will 



benefit from participating 
in, contributing to, and 
receiving information 
from relationships with 
others, and who are will- 
ing to create and change 
relationships to benefit 
group work. 

Even the most effective 
self-modifying, self- 
authoring individual is 
still a member of a larger 
community. The dual 
nature of holonomy is 
about building a capacity 
in individuals to engage 
collaboratively in continu- 
ous cycles of improve- 
ment. Thus, these same 
five states of mind are the 
sources of growth and 
energy for organizations 
as well as individuals. 

They are available as 
resources to each element 
of the larger system. The 
integration of these five 
states provides a synergis- 
tic interaction. Their 
degree of alignment with- 
in and among each unit of 
the organization is the 
degree to which an organi- 
zation achieves holonomy. 
The Holonomous 
Workplace 

The holonomous work- 
place may be described in 



Reflection is a specialized 
form of thinking, arising from 
perplexity about a direct 
experience and leading to 
purposeful inquiry and prob- 
lem-resolution. 



terms of five states of 
mind: 

1. Organizational effi- 
cacy. Efficacious organi- 
zations are self-renewing, 
shaping ongoing actions 
based on clarity of goals. 

These organizations 
direct their resources to 
becoming increasingly 
viable. They are in a con- 
tinuous state of learning 
and make a major invest- 
ment in developing the 
leadership skills of all the 
members of the commu- 
nity, partaking in learning 
opportunities and skill 
development. Efficacious 
learning organizations 
pose and pursue problems 
to solve, produce new 
knowledge, and add to 
the reservoir of profes- 
sional research. 

2. Organizational 
craftsmanship. The crafts- 
man-like organization sets 
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Reflective practice 
offers a potent 
process tor enhanc- 
ing professional 
growth and school 
renewal. Reflection 
keeps practitioners 
continually t res h 
through opportuni- 
ties to consider 
their experience in 
previously 
unthought dimen- 



high stan- 
dards and 
continually 
strives for 
quality, 
congru- 
ence, pre- 
cision, arti- 
sanship, 
and clarity. 
All mem- 
bers devel- 
op, share, 
and sharp- 
en a com- 



sions. 



mon vision 
about what 
their orga- 
nization 
will look 
like in the future and how 
to work toward that 
desired state. They clarify 
their goals and strive to 
align daily practices with a 
vision of high performing 
human beings, operating at 
their highest levels of 
holonomy. 

3. Organizational con- 



sciousness. Conscious 
learning organizations are 
aware of their mission 
and values and use them 
as a basis for action. They 
establish and use clear 
and explicit criteria for 
decision making and 



problem solving. 
Conscious organizations 
are reflective. They uti- 
lize well developed feed- 
back spirals to monitor 
and align practices with 
values and beliefs, there- 
by constructing consisten- 
cy in operation and con- 
gruency in culture. Such 
feedback is used as crite- 
ria for communitywide 
decision making about 
efforts to study, refine, 
improve, and promote 
increasingly more 
thoughtful practices. 

4. Organizational flexi- 
bility. The flexible organi- 
zation fosters inquiry, 
experimentation, and 
action research. 
Experimentation implies 
that an atmosphere of 
choice, risk-taking, and 
inquiry exists. The flexi- 
ble organization utilizes a 
wide repertoire of think- 
ing and process skills to 
generate ideas, resolve 
conflict, and create new 
possibilities. Diversity is 
valued in points of view 
and modes of operation. 
Communication is 
enhanced through free- 
dom from judgment and 
creativity flourishes in 



this low-risk atmosphere. 

5. Organizational 
interdependence. Inter- 
dependent organizations 
realize human potential as 
their greatest natural 
resource. Valuing a range 
of diverse skills and 
capacities makes a 
school, a business, a com- 
munity, a society, and a 
nation strong. It is 
through collaboratively 
drawing on the resources 
of diversity that a prod- 
uct, an idea, or a plan has 
greater potential and 
power. Interdependence is 
developed not by obscur- 
ing diversity but by valu- 
ing the friction that differ- 
ences bring and exploring 
those differences in an 
atmosphere of trust. It is 
the fuel that allows com- 
mon people to attain 
uncommon results. 
Simply stated, it is less of 
me and more of we. 

New Directions for 
Staff Development 
Being committed to 
enhancing interdepen- 
dence and a sense of com- 
munity, everyone in the 
organization becomes 
more aware of and likely 
to discuss their strategies 
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for improving the richness 
of their climate, the quality 
of their interactions, and 
the dynamics of their inter- 
personal relationships. 
People are supported in 
their effort to engage and 
grow in higher-level, cre- 
ative, and experimental 
thought when they are 
steeped in a trusting, coop- 
erative climate. In an 
atmosphere of trust, exist- 
ing practices, assumptions, 
policies, and traditional 
ways are continually chal- 
lenged. An organization’s 
growth is found not in 
equilibrium but in a poised 
stance of imbalance, ready 
to embrace innovation and 
evolve towards its highest 
potential. It is out of pro- 
fessional uncertainty that 
learning takes place, new 
understandings are forged, 
new connections are 
bridged, and discoveries 
made. 

A holonomous organi- 
zation, as well as a holo- 
nomous individual, is 
resourceful, responsible, 
reflective, and respectful. 
Both the organization and 
its members are continu- 
ally refining and renew- 
ing themselves. Staff 



0 




developers can infuse the 
energy of the five states 
of mind for themselves, 
their constituents, and 
their workplace, resulting 
in increased creativity, 
effectiveness, productivi- 
ty, and satisfaction. Some 
strategies include: 

• employing states of 
mind as a template for 
individual and group 
development; 

• facilitating groups to 
envision desired states of 
mind and mediating 
increased resourcefulness 
towards that desired state; 

• framing activities to 
develop group states of 
mind; work from external 
mediation toward selfme- 
diation; 

• constructing processing 
questions to support indi- 
vidual and group devel- 
opment of states of mind; 
and 

• instilling holonomy as a 
value system which is 
reflected in all staff 
development activities. 



Cultivating Job- 
Embedded Learning: 
The Staff Developer as 
Gardener 

Who we are as learn- 
ers, both individually and 
collectively, matters 
greatly. How we are as 
learners matters even 
more. We create our 
learning environment and 
are shaped by this cre- 
ation and by the creating. 
As our personal histories, 
values, and beliefs inter- 
sect with those of others, 
habits of heart and habits 
of mind are formed, 
reformed, and intermin- 
gled. Thus a community 
of curiosity, inquiry, and 
shared caring emerges. 

Much like in a green- 
house which supports rich 
and diverse varieties of 
life, environmental condi- 
tions for growth are criti- 
cal. Soil, water tempera- 
ture, and air quality must 
all be balanced carefully. 
Individual plants have 
individual needs. Some 
flowers need more light 
and some less. Some need 
more water. Skilled gar- 
deners attend to the spe- 
cific requirements of each 
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plant as they monitor 
overall greenhouse condi- 
tions. The entire system 
depends on the health of 
its individual members. 
Each plant contributes to 
the overall environment; 
each is deeply affected by 
it. When prime conditions 
for growth are present, 
the system flourishes. 

Stephen Covey (1989) 
suggests that “desired 
results in an organization 
are created not by the 
mechanic, but by the gar- 
dener. The gardener 
knows that life is within 
the seed.” Creating potent 
conditions for growth by 
cultivating and mediating 
the learning environment 
is the important work of 
staff development. With it 
comes new roles, new 
responsibilities, and new 
possibilities. 
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Teacher Content Knowledge: Impact 
on Teaching and Learning 
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Kathie Tyser 



k jin the past, there 
seemed to be a com- 
placency about con- 
sent knowledge in 
both teacher training and 
K-12 schools. There was 
an assumption that teach- 
ers get all that they need 
in their college major and 
once they begin teaching 
in the classroom, staff 
development efforts need 
to focus on fine-tuning 
instructional strategies, 
dealing with social and 
behavior problems, inte- 
grating new technology, 
and generally keeping 
abreast with our changing 
communities and culture. 

Staff developers are 
beginning to learn of the 
pivotal role of teachers’ 
content knowledge in 
assuring that students 
learn for understanding. 

In this chapter, we would 
like to cast content 
knowledge in a somewhat 
different light — that it is 



the key to teaching and 
learning. Further, in many 
cases, it is greatly under- 
developed when teachers 
enter the profession. 

Our study and design 
of learning events for 
teachers concerning con- 
tent knowledge has raised 
four key questions which 
form the organization of 
this chapter: 

• What do teachers need 
to know to foster student 
learning? 

• What is the current view 
of content knowledge 
held by most educators? 

• What do students need 
for success in adult life 
and how does this relate 
to content knowledge? 

• What are the staff devel- 
opment implications 
related to content knowl- 
edge? 



What do teachers need 
to know to foster stu- 
dent learning? 



For many years, it was 
assumed that teachers 
knew the content of their 
subject areas (Mosenthal 
& Ball, 1992). Assistance, 
if it was to come, was 
more needed in the areas 
of generic teaching skills, 
such as with Madeline 
Hunter’s essential ele- 
ments or cooperative 
learning. This approach 
was taken, in part, 
because some of the crude 
research that was done on 
content preparation 
showed little difference in 
teacher performance 
based on the numbers of 
content courses taken. 

However, at least two 
factors have caused a 
reexamination of the utili- 
ty of content knowledge 
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in teaching and learning. 
First, since the mid 1980s 
there has been an empha- 
sis on conceptual under- 
standing and higher-order 
thinking in students, par- 
ticularly in mathematics 
and science. Second, a 
body of research has been 
conducted on teacher’s 
content knowledge in set- 
ting the foundations for 
the National Board of 
Professional Teaching 
Standards (Shulman, 
1987). 

Knowing Content 

There is very clear evi- 
dence today that supports 
the foundational impor- 
tance of teachers’ content 
knowledge (Prawat, 

1992). The depth of 
teacher understanding 
directly relates to student 
learning. Teachers are 
better able to assess stu- 
dent understanding when 
they are more knowledge- 
able about the topics they 
are teaching. 

What does this content 
knowledge look like? In 
his seminal article, “Those 
Who Understand: 
Knowledge Growth in 
Teaching,” Shulman 
(1986) provided an in- 



depth look at what a 
teacher with thorough 
content knowledge in biol- 
ogy might look like. Other 
examples from Shulman’s 
work are in the areas of 
social studies, English, 
and mathematics. The 
examples which follow 
provide a concrete vision 
of the differences content 
knowledge can make. 

• Regina. Regina, a 
teacher in the science 
department, knew there 
are many ways to orga- 
nize the study of biology. 
It could be viewed a sci- 
ence of molecules from 
which one aggregates up 
to the rest of the field, 
explaining living phe- 
nomena in terms of their 
constituent parts. Another 
view could see it as a sci- 
ence of ecological sys- 
tems from which one 
disaggregrates down to 
the smaller units, explain- 
ing activities of individ- 
ual units by virtue of 
larger systems of which 
they are a part. 

A third way Regina 
considered was the study 
of biological organisms 
from whose familiar 
structures, functions, and 



Staff developers are beginnin 
to learn of the pivotal role ot 
teachers' content knowledge in 
assuring that students learn for 
understanding. 



interactions one weaves a 
theory of application. 

Regina also understood 
the rules of biology. For 
example, when compet- 
ing claims are offered 
regarding the same bio- 
logical phenomenon, she 
knew how the controver- 
sy been had been settled. 

Her understanding in 
biology was much deeper 
than knowing that some- 
thing was so. Regina 
understood why it is so, 
on what grounds its war- 
rant could be asserted, 
and under what circum- 
stances our belief in its 
justification can be weak- 
ened and even denied. 

Also, she understood why 
a given topic is particular- 
ly central to biology 
while another may be 
somewhat peripheral. 

• Chris. Chris, a social 
studies teacher, was won- 
derfully articulate about 
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his discipline. He 
revealed his interest in 
anthropology when he 
read Conrad. He illustrat- 
ed the link between litera- 
ture and human evolution 
by citing Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness. Exhibiting 
an admirable grasp of 
anthropological perspec- 
tive, Chris drew and 
explicated a conceptual 
map of early human 
development. 
Anthropology captured 
Chris’ imagination, and 
his interest and enthusi- 
asm for it is expressed in 
his teaching. 

• Colleen. Always an 
avid reader, Colleen 
entered college with the 
intention of majoring in 
English. In four years, she 
completed both her BA 
and MA in English. 
Altogether, Colleen took 
24 English courses, her 
greatest expertise lies in 
20th Century American 
fiction. She brings to her 
study of English a keen 
love of words and an 
awareness of the possibili- 
ties of language. Her ori- 
entation to English centers 
around the text itself. 

In interpreting a story, 



she refers constantly to 
the text, reading aloud 
passages, sometimes sev- 
eral times, to support her 
points. She prefers litera- 
ture that is subtle, evoca- 
tive, yet somewhat 
ambiguous. For this rea- 
son, Colleen prefers 
Chekhov, Woolf, and 
Faulkner to Hemingway 
or D.H. Lawrence. 

• Joe. Joe’s discussions 
of mathematics as a field 
of inquiry revealed an 
impressive breadth and 
depth of knowledge of the 
discipline. He gave long 
explanations of what math 
is all about, interweaving 
historical and structural 
descriptions. Historically, 
according to Joe, mathe- 
matics began with two 
basic operations, counting 
and measuring (i.e., num- 
bers and geometry). Each 
of these led to increasing- 
ly differentiated and 
sophisticated systems. 

Structurally, he 
described mathematics as 
consisting of three 
branches — analysis, 
geometry, and algebra — 
undergirded by logic and 
foundations. These 
branches intersect to 



enrich each other and 
form subfields such as 
algebraic geometry. For 
Joe, all these ideas relate 
to each other; the different 
parts of mathematics 
aren’t really so isolated. 

As these illustrations 
make clear, content 
knowledge is much more 
than knowing facts. 
According to the National 
Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards 
(National Board, 1994), 
teachers in command of 
their subject understand 
its substance (factual 
information as well as its 
central organizing-con- 
cepts) and the way in 
which new knowledge is 
created, including the 
forms of creative investi- 
gation that characterize 
the work of scholars and 
artists. Knowing content 
as described above is, 
unfortunately, not 
enough. We will next 
look at two other aspects 
of content knowledge — 
pedagogical content 
knowledge and curricular 
knowledge. 
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Pedagogical Content 
Knowledge 

Teachers need to 
understand what makes 
specific topics easy or 
difficult — the conceptions 
and preconceptions that 
students of different ages 
and backgrounds bring to 
a learning situation. They 
need to be able to develop 
powerful analo- 
gies, illustrations, 
examples, expla- 
nations, and 
demonstrations to 
make the subject 
comprehensible. 

Teachers also 
need the ability to 
reorganize the 
understanding of 
learners if mis- 
conceptions are 
present. All of this is 
referred to by Shulman as 
“pedagogical content 
knowledge.” 

The power of pedagog- 
ical content knowledge is 
illustrated in the contrast 
between the following 
two teachers. We previ- 
ously met Joe, the math 
teacher. By now also 
looking at his counterpart, 
Sharon, we get a sense of 
the power of pedagogical 



content knowledge and its 
direct bearing on a 
teacher’s ability to foster 
student learning. Joe con- 
sistently explained mathe- 
matical procedures very 
deliberately, step-by-step, 
taking little for granted. 
His language was unfail- 
ingly accurate; he used 
counterexamples to 



Pedagogical content knowledge 
is also foundational for a con- 
structivist approach to teaching 
in which learning takes place as 
students process, interpret, and 
negotiate the meaning of new 
L inforipation^r;-.;. MM 



delimit definitions and 
also sometimes employed 
figurative language to 
explain by analogy. 

In the instructional seg- 
ment on factoring qua- 
dratic trinomials, for 
instance, he presented one 
procedure, gave three 
examples, then showed a 
variation of that proce- 
dure, followed by three 
more examples. In two 
other instances, when 



some students leaped 
ahead to the answer to a 
problem, Joe acknowl- 
edged their insight but 
then went back and sup- 
plied the intermediate 
steps for the rest of the 
class. Several times Joe 
responded to students’ 
confusion by reteaching 
an idea or lesson 

acknowledging 
aloud that the 
material was not 
easy. He also 
diagnosed indi- 
vidual difficulties 
by listening care- 
fully; Joe quickly 
discovered and 
corrected mis- 
conceptions. His 
extensive knowl- 
edge of mathe- 
matics was apparent in 
his teaching in many 
ways. 

When planning, Sharon 
thought about where the 
students would have 
problems and tried to 
come up with at least one 
extremely clear example 
that tied the main con- 
| cepts together. She also 
i tried to use examples that 
| represented the types of 
I problems that students 
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would encounter in the 
homework assignment. 
But planning for student 
difficulties and develop- 
ing clear examples 

proved more 



How is it possible 
to teach students 
for understanding 
when teachers 
themselves do not 
have that under- 
standing? 



difficult than 
Sharon 
expected. 
Although 
Sharon rec- 
ognized the 
value of 
being able to 
provide clear 
examples, 
she expressed uncertainty 
about how to develop that 
skill; she viewed it as an 
inherent ability of partic- 
ular teachers. 

When students need 
help with a problem, she 
chose to work out the 
problem for them rather 
than making the student 
reason it out. Reflecting 
on the poor test results in 
her fourth-period class, 
Sharon pointed to the 
diverse ability level of the 
students, the language bar- 
riers, and the social prob- 
lems of some students. 

Joe and Sharon seem to 
be markedly different in 
their capacities with peda- 
gogical content knowl- 
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edge — in their understand- 
ing what makes specific 
topics easy or difficult, in 
having a battery of exam- 
ples and counter examples, 
and in recognizing student 
misconceptions if present. 
Sharon seemed to have lit- 
tle insight into the differ- 
ence between her and 
Joe’s content knowledge 
and how this aids his 
effectiveness. 

Pedagogical content 
knowledge is also founda- 
tional for a constructivist 
approach to teaching in 
which learning takes place 
as students process, inter- 
pret, and negotiate the 
meaning of new informa- 
tion. The more we expect 
students to learn for under- 
standing, the more neces- 
sary extensive teacher 
knowledge is and the bet- 
ter able teachers must be 
in handling student frustra- 
tion with the approach. For 
example, students may 
view teachers initially as 
hindering the learning 
process when teachers 
probe student understand- 
ing with difficult cases 
(Prawat, 1989). Teachers 
must believe strongly that 
this initial discomfort is 



necessary and see this 
uncertainty and conflict as 
growth producing for stu- 
dents. 

Curricular Knowledge 

Curricular knowledge 
involves an awareness of 
the programs and instruc- 
tional materials available 
(e.g., alternate tests, soft- 
ware, visual materials, 
laboratory demonstra- 
tions, invitations to 
inquiry) to teach particu- 
lar subjects and topics at 
a given grade level. It 
also implies knowing 
what students are study- 
ing currently in other 
courses and what has 
been and will be taught in 
the same subject area in 
preceding and succeeding 
years. 



What is the current 
view of content knowl- 
edge held by most edu- 
cators? 



Arnold Arons, profes- 
sor emeritus at the 
University of 
Washington, throughout a 
distinguished career has 
tried to understand the 
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challenge of higher-level 
conceptual learning at the 
college level and its trans- 
fer to better K- 1 2 science 
teachers. He suggests too 
often higher education 
does not help students 
develop habits of critical 
thinking. Rather, students 
learn that knowledge is 
memorized assertions, 
terminology, and facts 
(Arons, 1985). 

Fred Newmann (1988) 
of the National Center for 
Secondary Education at 
the University of 
Wisconsin believes most 
teachers have been condi- 
tioned to see knowledge 
as the outlines of intro- 
ductory textbooks. 
Paralleling Arons, 
Newmann also notes that 
deep inquiry is lacking in 
both the undergraduate 
and graduate training of 
teachers. 

Another example 
comes from the research 
in mathematics teaching. 
In a sample of 252 
prospective elementary 
and secondary mathemat- 
ics teachers, most had not 
developed meaningful 
understanding (Ball, 
1990). Many were not 



able to make sense of 
mathematics and conse- 
quently were limited in 
their ability to explain 
concepts, procedures, and 
even terms. Findings like 
Ball’s have the most 
astounding implications. 
How is it possible to 
teach students for under- 
standing when teachers 
themselves do not have 
that understanding? 



What do students need 
for success in adult life 
and how does this 
relate to content 
knowledge? 



Students who will be 
workers in the 21st 
Century must possess 
deep levels of under- 
standing. Learning orga- 
nizations will rely on 
their workers’ ability to 
take perspectives, surface 
mental models, and con- 
struct knowledge. 
Knowledge can no longer 
be seen as fixed, held by 
experts, conveyed in text- 
books, and consisting of 
facts to remember. 

Currently research 
shows that K-12 students, 



not surprisingly, concep- 
tualize content knowledge 
much like we do as adults 
and see it a received 
knowledge bestowed by 
experts. Wineburg’s 
(1992) incisive research 
gives us a concrete look at 
the content knowledge of 
our best and brightest stu- 
dents. Wineburg was curi- 
ous to know how “good 
students” were learning 
history, to see what stu- 
dents were like if they 
were fulfilling most of the 
recommendations for 
improving education 
today. He wanted to look 
at students who had 
parental support, studied 
hard, and enjoyed the sub- 
ject. He looked at a small 
sample of eight students 
who had A averages, stud- 
ied 2.5 hours per night, 
and enjoyed history as 
indicated by taking four 
years of high school histo- 
ry. These would be dream 
students by most teachers’ 
standard. 

He taught this group of 
students “think aloud” 
techniques and inter- 
viewed them regarding 
eight different types of 
historical information that 
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If adults do not have a deep 
understanding, how can they 
possibly guide students toward • 
that goal? 



varied from textbook 
accounts, a Howard Fast 
novel, documents, eye- 
witness accounts, diary 
entries, and a deposition. 
All information bore on 
the incidents surrounding 
the events at Lexington 
on April 19, 1775. 

Wineburg also used the 
same interviewing tech- 
niques and information 
sources with eight Ph.D. 
historians. He found, not 
surprisingly, that the his- 
torians had developed an 
elaborate understanding 
and the ability to pose 
alternative explanations 
and use supporting evi- 
dence. It seemed obvious 
the historians just knew 
more history. But what 
counts as knowing? In 
some cases, the high 
school students actually 
knew more facts about 
the Lexington incidents 
than the historians. This 
caused Wineburg to won- 
der how the high school 
students could know so 



much history and still | 
have such little sense in 
reading it? Looking more 
at their ways of knowing 
was revealing. 

Bland, non-voiced his- 
tory text was seen by stu- 
dents as the trustworthy 
source. For instance, one 
student characterized the 
textbook as “the facts.” 
Another called it “straight- 
forward information,” and 
an “objective account of 
events”. Historians saw 
the textbook as dead last 
on trustworthiness. 

Students didn’t look at 
sources or attributions. In 
almost every opportunity, 
historians first looked for 
attribution. Students on 
the other hand usually 
began with the first word 
in the upper left and 
never stopped reading 
until they reached the last 
word on the bottom right. 
For most high school stu- 
dents, text attribution car- 
ried no weight. 

Also, for most stu- 
dents, reading history was 
not a process of puzzling 
about the author’s inten- 
tions or situating the text 
in a social world. They 
saw their task as gather- 
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ing information with the 
text serving as the bearer 
of that information. Given 
the materials they were 
supposed to learn, most 
students did what came 
naturally — they sat down 
and learned the material. 
These students are our 
best. They are doing what 
many reports on school 
reform call for. Will these 
outcomes serve them well 
in a complex world? 

Content is the vehicle 
for many of the process- 
oriented outcomes. 
However, when students 
learn history or any other 
subject in the manner dis- 
played by Wineberg’s 
dream students, we won’t 
have purposeful thinkers, 

! effective communicators, 
or self-directed learners. 
Students who are pre- 
i pared for the 2 1 st Century 
| will see knowing and 
! content more in the form 
| the Ph.D. historians rep- 
! resented it rather in the 
I way that the current best 
j and brightest high school 
history students did. 
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What are the staff 
development inplica- 
tions related to content 
knowledge? 



The underlying theme 
throughout this chapter 
has been that a deep 
understanding of content 
knowledge is needed 
before one can properly 
address the needs of 
student learners. The 
reasoning is: If 
adults do not have a 
deep understanding, 
how can they possi- 
bly guide students 
toward that goal? 

Yet staff develop- 
ers and instructional 
leaders of any sort 
find themselves in a diffi- 
cult spot in today’s school 
culture. A traditional 
school calendar allows 
for very limited amounts 
of time away from chil- 
dren for sustained acade- 
mic endeavors. Our 
experiences suggest that 
most districts have 
between three and five 
paid days per year for 
staff development. If one 
is lucky, the district may 
offer released-time oppor- 



tunities for several full or 
half days to work in small 
groups or to attend work- 
shops throughout the 
year. Summer workshops 
usually round out the pic- 
ture — options that exist 
for those who volunteer 
on their own time. 

In addition, it is also 
frustrating to most staff 
developers to realize that 



every teacher has already 
accumulated some 30-40 
college credits in a major 
content-area. At approxi- 
mately 30 hours per cred- 
it, this translates into 
some 900+ hours of con- 
j tent-area training. It is 
somewhat disheartening 
to think that this level of 
! intensity in content area 
• coursework has not yield- 
: ed a richer and deeper 
i understanding for all 
| graduates. 



Therefore, we suggest 
four areas for considera- 
tion in developing a 
stronger content knowl- 
edge base so that teachers 
can more fully help stu- 
dents construct knowl- 
edge and deepen 
understanding. 

i. View curriculum 
work as staff develop- 
ment. Curriculum work is 
usually a teacher- 
oriented activity 
with leadership 
from either a cur- 
riculum specialist 
or a designated 
teacher leader. A 
typical curriculum 
committee meets 
monthly for a year 
or two to rethink 
the current guides; in 
addition, there may be an 
implementation phase for 
the changes. 

This work is an oppor- 
tunity for the committee 
to deepen participants’ 
understanding, to review 
guidelines from various 
sources, and to explore 
what the content area 
really means and what is 
worth knowing and teach 
ing. This structured 
approach to curriculum 



It is virtually impossible to 
create and sustain condi- 
tions for productive learning 
. for students when they do 
not exist for teachers. 
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work demands well 
thought out staff develop- 
ment activities which will 
help teachers rethink con- 
tent and revise curriculum 
outcomes, instruction, 
and assessment. It also 
offers teachers the experi- 
ence of constructing 
knowledge that they will 
then teach students. 

In addition to such 
study, very powerful pro- 
fessional development 
experiences are needed 
which model lessons, 
assessments, and respons- 
es to students. Teachers 
need opportunities to 
compare what they are 
doing with constructivist 
practices. These experi- 
ences must go beyond 
general theory into prac- 
tice within a discipline. 

Where does one begin 
in designing this type of 
staff development in cur- 
riculum work? Places to 
begin are the National 
Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) guidelines and 
standards disseminated by 
national professional 
organizations such as the 
National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 



and the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

• The NBPTS guide- 
lines. The National Board 
of Professional Teaching 
Standards has several 
documents available that 
give educators a sense of 
the Board’s rigorous 
requirements in the area 
of content knowledge. A 
useful document is What 
Teachers Should Know 
and Be Able to Do 
(1994). Also many educa- 
tion magazines have 
included articles such as 
Bradley’s (1994) on the 
standards and the process 
that teachers have under- 
taken when preparing for 
the Board exams. 

• Professional 
Organizations. The work 
of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 
and its promotion of 
national standards in math- 
ematics, for example, also 
create points of discussion 
and debate. Much change 
is called for as teachers 
rethink their own assump- 
tions in relation to the new 
standards. Likewise, the 
National Council of 
Teachers of English offers 
materials to stimulate dia- 



log about what reading 
and writing are all about. 
Both organizations provide 
helpful resources for cur- 
riculum leaders in organiz- 
ing discussions which 
cause reflection, debate, 
and deepening content 
knowledge. 

What might be ways to 
begin? The leadership of 
curriculum committees is 
a key. Leaders must see 
themselves as staff devel- 
opers and facilitators. It 
may be worth beginning a 
curriculum committee’s 
work with several ses- 
sions provided by outside 
presenters such as col- 
lege/university staff. 

Once initial ideas have 
been unveiled, represen- 
tatives from each school 
might be charged with 
creating discussions 
based on an article, video, 
or lesson within depart- 
ments or teams to cause 
reflection and rethinking. 

Many controversial 
questions will arise: 
Should content knowl- 
edge be different for col- 
lege-bound and 
non-college bound stu- 
dents? Should all students 
be required to take certain 
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high school social studies 
courses or should there be 
choice? Is the sequence 
being used the best one? 
Are all of these topics 
essential? Often a deep 
understanding of disci- 
plines causes much doubt 
in teachers minds as they 
engage in curriculum 
work. They wonder if 
eliminating some content 
might come back to cre- 
ate problems later. This 
thinking is driven by see- 
ing knowledge as fixed 
and believing there are 
best ways of fitting its 
elements together 
(Prawat, 1992). 

Examples of teacher 
change and this ongoing 
learning and reflection 
have occurred quite suc- 
cessfully in elementary 
reading and writing and 
are presently underway in 
mathematics. Significant 
change has occurred in 
many classrooms, but not 
without time for question- 
ing, unlearning, process- 
ing, and trying out new 
ideas. 

Finally, in tandem with 
the work of a district cur- 
riculum committee, staff 
development academies 



and workshops can be tai- 
lored to enhance the new 
learning. Specific exper- 
tise can be pulled in at 
exactly the right time to 
scaffold staff to the next 
step. People who have 
been there can relay their 
joys and concerns to keep 
the group 
engaged. 

All of this 
curricu- 
lum-related 
work will 
need to be 
ongoing, 
however, if 
it is to stay 
with the 
spirit of 
continuous improvement 
as a community of learn- 
ers. 

Where does interdisci- 
plinary curriculum as a 
current trend fit into this 
discussion? It seems most 
experts in this area agree 
that discipline-based con- 
tent knowledge is a pre- 
requisite for good 
interdisciplinary curricu- 
lum development and fur- 
ther that a thorough 
understanding of the dis- 
ciplines should be the 
starting point for all dis- 



cussions about the nature 
of knowledge in our 
schools. 

2. Develop opportuni- 
ties for ongoing, on-site 
professional inquiry and 
reflection. It is virtually 
impossible to create and 
sustain conditions for 



"Events" with big name speakers serve to 
introduce topics and create awareness, but 
different formats are necessary for deepening 
understanding of content and pedagogy. 
Some of those formats include mini-courses, 
peer coaching, team planning, action 
research projects, and/or released time by 
grade level or department. 



productive learning for 
students when they do not 
exist for teachers 
(Sarason, 1990). Teachers 
need opportunities for 
ongoing dialog with col- 
leagues. They need time 
to develop professional 
relationships that nurture 
and stretch them. They 
need environments that 
foster a sense of commu- 
nity where learning is the 
norm and growth is not 
an option. 

“Events” with big name 
speakers serve to intro- 
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Creating conditions 
that support contin- 
uous learning is the 
challenge. 



duce topics 
and create 
awareness, but 
different for- 
mats are nec- 
essary for 
deepening 
understanding of content 
and pedagogy. Some of 
those formats include 



mini-courses, peer coach- 
ing, team planning, action 
research projects, and/or 
released time by grade 
level or department. These 
formats are dependent on 
planning at the school site 
so that organizational 
issues can be addressed. 

Another form of on- 
the-job support for teach- 
ers is the use of teacher 
specialists whose role is 
to co-plan, co-teach, and 
generally serve as a 
resource to teachers. For 
example, math, drama, or 
language-arts specialists 
can contribute immensely 
to a teacher’s content 
understanding by regular 
co-planning, modeling 
lessons, discussing what 
to delete from curriculum 
and why, and challenging 
individual students to 
deeper understanding. 
This staff development 



approach has made dra- 
matic differences in many 
cases, probably because 
the modeling and coach- 
ing experiences are direct- 
ly related to daily 
decisions of the teacher. 

Finally, a completely 
new option is being devel- 
oped as an outgrowth of 
the Ways of Knowing 
conference held in 1993 
in Rochester, Minnesota. 
The Minnesota High 
Success Consortium has 
begun working with pri- 
vate and public teacher 
education programs in 
Minnesota to develop an 
alternative Master’s pro- 
gram. These unique, 
cohort-based learning 
communities use the 
NBPTS propositions as a 
context in which teachers 
review current research- 
based pedagogy and their 
own classroom practices. 
It is anticipated that these 
two-year, weekend-based 
programs will position 
teachers to do well if they 
chose to become Board 
| certified. 

3. Collaborate with 

{ 

| higher education and 
j community partners. 

| Academies that are sup- 



ported by broad-based 
community partnerships 
are beginning to make 
significant differences in 
classrooms. We are famil- 
iar with one such partner- 
ship in our area — the 
Washburn Academy for 
math and science educa- 
tion — which has been 
spearheaded by communi- 
ty members and educators 
working in collaboration. 

In this partnership, uni- 
versities, public school 
staff, medical facilities, 
and community leaders 
have joined forces to pro- 
vide an intensive one- 
week academy fof 
improving instruction in 
math and science. The 
week-long focus on prac- 
tical teaching strategies in 
| line with the new national 
| standards has been valued 
| by teachers and adminis- 
i trators and is resulting in 
| change in classroom 
1 teaching and learning. 

I This school-communi- 
ty link holds other possi- 
| bilities for expanding 
: content knowledge as 
| well. What if a non-edu- 
cator mathematician or 
; scientist were asked to 
serve as a peer coach? 
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Job shadowing is another 
way of reflecting upon 
the content. Would teach- 
ers have a different view 
of content if they knew 
how it would (and would 
not) be used in various 
jobs? Similarly, mentors 
from the community who 
hold similar content-area 
interests could be paired 
with teachers to help 
them reflect on what, 
why, and how content is 
being presented to stu- 
dents. 

4. Show and experi- 
ence results. Too often 
staff development initia- 
tives come without any 
data to support their 
effectiveness. Significant 
impact on student learn- 
ing should be expected 
and documented if teach- 
ers are to invest time in 
rethinking their own con- 
tent. This is perhaps best 
accomplished through 
case studies and action 
research. Districts could 
support teacher research 
with grants. Action 
research findings could 
be shared with parents 
and community members 
as a culminating district 
or school project. 



Summary 

Teachers’ in-depth con- 
tent knowledge must be 
seen as essential if teach- 
ers are to teach so that 
students can truly “con- 
struct” knowledge and 
apply it to real-life prob- 
lems. As we begin to con- 
template the learning 
challenges faced by 
teachers in obtaining 
deeper understanding in 
content domains, we must 
pay attention to school 
culture. Other chapters in 
this book have referred to 
the need for schools to 
work as learning organi- 
zations. As individuals in 
a well functioning learn- 
ing organization, teachers 
would model for their stu- 
dents how to learn. On- 
the-job learning will be 
necessary. Creating con- 
ditions that support con- 
tinuous learning is the 
challenge. 
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Chapter 




Putting It All Together: Integrating 
Educational Innovations 



Thomas R. Guskey 



t no other time 
in the history 
of education 
have there 
been more new ideas and 
innovations available to 
educators. Administrators 
and teachers who are 
planning school improve- 
ment programs today can 
choose among an excep- 
tionally wide variety of 
models and strategies. 
Each of these options 
promises to improve stu- 
dent learning and enhance 
the quality of education. 
At the same time, each 
represents a somewhat 
different vehicle to use on 
the road to educational 
excellence. 

A number of reasons 
have been offered to 
explain this proliferation 
of innovations in educa- 
tion. Some observers sug- 
gest that entrepreneurial 
factors are the principal 
cause. They argue that 




public pressure for better 
results has left educators 
desperate to find new 
ways to improve student 
learning. As a result, many 
are willing to invest large 
amounts of money in new 
programs, especially those 
that promise quick-fix 
solutions to sticky educa- 
tional problems. 

Opportunistic entrepre- 
neurs have responded by 
developing scores of edu- 
cational strategies and 
materials designed specif- 
ically to appeal to pres- 
sured educators. Thus, 
according to this view, it 
is financial reasons, not 
educational ones, that are 
chiefly responsible for the 
myriad of educational 
innovations “on the mar- 
ket” today. 

While there is little 
doubt that entrepreneurial 
factors are at work, I 
believe a stronger con- 
tributing factor behind the 



growing number of inno- 
vations in education is 
advances in our under- 
standing of teaching, 
learning, and schooling 
processes. Researchers 
are constantly discovering 
new knowledge about 
how individuals learn, 
how learning can be 
enhanced, and how 
schools can be structured 
better to facilitate learn- 
ing. As this knowledge 
base expands, new types 
of expertise, new forms 
of pedagogical practice, 
and new approaches to 
schooling are needed by 
educators at all levels. 

These new approaches 
often take the form of 
school improvement 
innovations and frequent- 
ly include curricular, 
instructional, and/or 
assessment materials 
designed to facilitate 
implementation. I believe, 
therefore, that the multi- 
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tude of these modern 
innovations available to 
educators is a positive 
development, stemming 
primarily from unprece- 
dented growth in the pro- 
fessional knowledge base 
of education. 

A quick analysis of the 
most popular school 
improvement innovations 
in education 
today shows that 
they share sever- 
al characteristics. 

All seek to pro- 
vide better learn- 
ing opportunities 
for students so 
that more can 
meet with learn- 
ing success. Most innova- 
tions also can be adapted 
for use in various types of 
districts, in schools of dif- 
ferent sizes, at any grade 
level, and in almost any 
subject area. What is 
more, all have numerous 
advocates eager to testify 
that a particular strategy 
does, indeed, improve 
educational outcomes, 
although the theoretical 
and research foundations 
of each differ greatly in 
strength. 



Selecting School 
Improvement 
Innovations 

The number and kinds 
of school improvement 
innovations that school 
leaders choose to include 
in an improvement pro- 
gram vary from district to 
district and from school 
to school. Some center 



At no other time in the history of 
education have there been- more 
new ideas and innovations 
available to educators. 



their plans on the compre- 
hensive implementation 
of a single innovative so 
that their efforts can be 
well focused and clearly 
articulated. The vast 
majority of districts and 
schools, however, include 
a combination of innova- 
tions in their improve- 
ment programs. While the 
educational leaders in 
these settings may be 
aware of the need for 
coherence among their 
improvement initiatives, 
they are sensitive to the 



political risks of “putting 
all their eggs in one bas- 
ket.” They also may rec- 
ognize that no single 
innovation is likely to 
solve the wide array of 
problems schools typical- 
ly face. 

School leaders also 
vary in the criteria they 
use to select innovations 
for an improve- 
ment program. 
Occasionally they 
employ a thought- 
ful and broad- 
based 

decision-making 
process. In such 
cases, a set of 
innovative strate- 
gies is selected after care- 
ful consideration of 
pertinent evidence, such 
as results from a faculty 
needs survey, scores from 
a comprehensive student 
assessment program, or 
data gathered through a 
formal, internal evalua- 
tion. More often, howev- 
er, innovations are 
selected on the basis of 
personal preferences or 
impressions of a few key 
individuals. The style of 
presentation or the per- 
sonal appeal of the pur- 
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veyor of an innovation 
can sometimes influence 
decision makers as much 
as the characteristics of 
the innovation itself 
(Abrami, Leventhal, & 
Perry, 1982). 

Putting the 
Innovations to Work 

Once they have chosen 
a set of improvement 
innovations, school lead- 
ers generally turn their 
attention to implementa- 
tion. To begin, they must 
allocate substantial funds 
to purchase the necessary 
materials and to hire 
experts to introduce the 
innovations. In addition 
to the financial burden, 
each innovation also 
requires considerable 
amounts of time for initial 
staff development and for 
essential follow-up activi- 
ties. Faced with limited 
resources, districts and 
schools can seldom 
implement their selected 
innovations all at once. 

As a result, most 
school improvement pro- 
grams are typically 
implemented incremen- 
tally, one innovation this 



year, another next year, 
and so on. Each year an 
expert is invited to or 
recruited from the district 
to introduce staff mem- 
bers to a particular strate- 
gy. A small group of 
teachers and administra- 
tors is trained in the strat- 
egy’s use, and then 
follow-up sessions are 
scheduled to support 
implementation efforts 
during that school year. 
This step-by-step 
approach assumes that 
teachers and administra- 
tors will assimilate each 
strategy as it comes 
along, add it to their 
repertories of professional 
skills, and consequently 
improve their work with 
students. 

Unfortunately, current 
evidence indicates that 
improvement programs 
implemented in this man- 
ner rarely bring any sort 
of lasting improvements 
(Huberman & Miles, 

1984; Latham, 1988; 
Loucks-Horsley et al., 
1987). One reason for this 
failure is that practition- 
ers often need more than 
one year to grow comfort- 
able with any change. For 



the majority of teachers 
and administrators, the 
first year of implementa- 
tion is a time of trial and 
experimentation. 

In particular, if the new 
strategy requires the use 
of unfamiliar practices, a 
great deal of effort goes 
into adjusting to the inno- 
vation and adjusting it to 
fit the conditions of par- 
ticular classrooms and 
school contexts. Berman 
and McLaughlin (1976, 
1977) refer to this process 
as “mutual adaptation” 
and recommend that prac- 
titioners have an extended 
period of time to work 
through this difficult 
phase. Thus, if support 
and follow-up activities 
are withdrawn after a year 
in order to devote 
resources to yet another 
innovative strategy, the 
first strategy’s true effects 
are not likely to be real- 
ized by many teachers or 
administrators, nor will 
they reach many students. 

Practitioners, on the 
other hand, will be acute- 
ly aware of the costs of 
the first strategy in terms 
of the time and effort its 
implementation required. 
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A small number may per- 
ceive its potential bene- 
fits, but without direct 
evidence of positive 
effects on students, very 
few indeed will persevere 
to refine their use of the 
strategy (Guskey, 1986). 
Instead, many will aban- 
don their efforts and 
return to the old familiar 
strategies they used in the 
past. 

A second reason the 
incremental approach 
fails to yield long-term 
improvement is that prac- 
titioners who experience 
support and follow-up for 
a year or less may come 
to view the innovation as 
an isolated fad. Most will 
see no relation between 
the current focus and pro- 
grams that came before or 
those that may come 
afterward. 

For these reasons, 
experienced teachers and 
administrators often shun 
new programs. They have 
learned that the present 
innovation will be gone in 
a year, only to be 
replaced by yet another 
bandwagon (Latham, 
1988). In fact, it is not 
unusual to hear practi- 



tioners refer to the staff- 
development program 
topic of the moment as 
TYNT, for “This Year’s 
New Thing.” And cynics 
know, of course, that 
TYNT is bound to be dif- 
ferent from LYNT, which 
was “Last Years New 
Thing.” Veteran teachers 
and administrators fre- 
quently calm the fears of 
their less experienced col- 
leagues who express con- 
cern about implementing 
a new strategy with the 
advice, “Don’t worry; this 
too shall pass.” 

Our jack-of-all-strate- 
gies-master-of-none pat- 
tern not only obscures 
improvement and pro- 
vokes cynicism. Sadly, it 
also imposes a sense of 
affliction. Too often, 
practitioners come to see 
all innovations as trials 
they must endure in a 
futile attempt to cure 
what uninformed out- 
siders perceive as the 
ineptitude of educators. 
Such failures are further 
amplified by the mis- 
match between “real 
needs” and “proposed 
solutions.” 



Integrating 

Innovations 

What is needed today 
even more than extended 
support and follow-up is a 
precise description of 
how to integrate a collec- 
tion of improvement pro- 
grams into some kind of 
coherent framework that 
matches the systems iden- 



Too often, practitioners come to 
see all innovations as trials they 
must endure in a futile attempt 
to cure what uninformed out- 
siders perceive as the ineptitude 
of educators. 



tified improvement needs. 
It is difficult enough to 
learn the particular fea- 
tures of the individual 
programs, let alone figure 
out how they can be used 
together. Furthermore, 
because no one innova- 
tion is totally comprehen- 
sive, many problems will 
remain unsolved. It is 
only when several strate- 
gies are carefully and sys- 
tematically integrated that 
substantial improvements 
in learning become possi- 
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What is needed 
today even more 
than extended 
support and fol- 
low-up is a pre- 
cise description 
of how to inte- 
grate a collection 
of improvement 
programs into 
some kind of. 
coherent frame- 
■ work that match- 
es- the systems 
identified impro- 
vement needs. 



Ideally, the purveyors 
of the various innovations 
would lead the way to a 
judicious, methodical 
synthesis of the various 
strategies. In presenta- 
tions and 
demonstrations, 
they could show 
how the strate- 
gies they advo- 
cate can be used 
in conjunction 
with others, 
especially those 
with which a 
district’s or 
building’s staff 
are already 
familiar. They 
could describe 
how the others 
complement the 
ones they favor, 
then suggest 
practical, effi- 
cient, and man- 
ageable ways for 
teachers and 

administrators to combine 
and integrate them. 

Although this ideal is 
realized occasionally (see 
the February 1990 special 
issue of Educational 
Leadership — 
“Connections,” 1990; 
Guskey, 1988, 1990a; 



Mevarech, 1985), it 
seems unlikely to become 
common practice. One 
reason is that many of the 
strongest advocates of 
singular innovations are 
so deeply involved in the 
ongoing development and 
refinement of their partic- 
ular ideas. Most work 
extensively with school 
districts on program 
implementation, some 
participate in efforts to 
improve and refine their 
ideas, and a small number 
are engaged in research 
studies to determine how 
effective their strategy is 
under various conditions. 
As a result, few have or 
take the time to develop 
the deep understanding of 
other innovations neces- 
sary for suggesting how 
to synthesize them for use 
in schools or classrooms. 

Further, an underlying 
sense of competition 
among the proponents of 
different strategies often 
hinders efforts to inte- 
grate. With limited funds 
and time for staff devel- 
opment, school leaders 
may have to choose 
among innovations. 
Consequently, some pre- 



senters emphasize the 
strong points of their 
strategy and what they 
regard as weaknesses in 
the others in order to 
enhance “sales.” They are 
not inclined to concen- 
trate on how different 
strategies can be com- 
bined for fear this might 
diminish the use of theirs. 
Unfortunately, this rivalry 
promotes a separatist 
view of the innovations 
and increases the frustra- 
tion and cynicism of prac- 
titioners. 

If specific ideas on how 
the various innovations 
can be integrated does not 
come from their more fer- 
vent advocates, from 
where will it come? I 
believe it will have to 
come from the same team 
of administrators and 
teachers who developed 
the district or building 
improvement program and 
who choose the set of 
innovations to be included 
in that program. It was this 
belief, and my absolute 
confidence in the impor- 
tance of such integration 
for meaningful improve- 
ment, that led to the devel- 
opment of this chapter. 
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Creating a Framework 
for Integration 

To aid school leaders in 
their efforts to synthesize 
the different innovations 
that constitute their 
improvement program, 
the following five guide- 
lines are offered. 

These guidelines 
are not a compre- 
hensive formula 
for improvement. 

Rather, they 
should be taken 
as a frame of ref- 
erence for 
addressing issues 
crucial to the suc- 
cess of integrat- 
ing any 

combination of 
innovations. 

1 . All innova- 
tions in the 
improvement pro- 
gram should 
share common premises 
and goals. Most of the 
innovative strategies 
school leaders include in 
their improvement pro- 
grams are specifically 
designed to increase learn- 
ing and enhance the well- 
being of students. 
Although many are based 
on different philosophical 



perspectives and focus on 
different aspects of teach- 
ing, learning, and school- 
ing, all presume that 
learning can be improved 
and that educators strong- 
ly influence learning. 
Furthermore, most empha- 



size that when students 
experience greater success 
; in learning, they feel bet- 
I ter about learning, better 
I about themselves as leam- 
; ers, and are more highly 
motivated to continue 
learning in the future. 

| Explicit acknowledgment 
of these shared premises 
; and common goals is a 



necessary first step in 
bringing about their sys- 
tematic integration. 

2. No single innovation 
can do everything. Despite 
the claims of some advo- 
cates, no single innovation 
will solve all the complex 
problems facing 
educators today. 
Therefore, a high- 
ly effective 
improvement pro- 
gram must note 
the different 
strengths of vari- 
ous innovations 
and employ a 
combination of 
strategies that will 
positively influ- 
ence different 
aspects of teach- 
ing, learning, and 
schooling. 

The process of 
educational 
improvement is similar to 
that of building a new 
house. When engaged in 
the complex process of 
constructing a new house, 
one frequently needs to 
drive nails. A hammer, of 
course, is an excellent 
tool for that task. If the 
only tool one has is a saw, 
however, this relatively 



If specific ideas on how the vari- 
ous innovations can be integrat- 
ed does not come from their 
more fervent advocates, from 
where will it come? I believe it 
will have to come from the 
same team of administrators and 
teachers who developed the dis- 
trict or building improvement 
program and who choose the 
. set of innovations to be includ- 
ed in that program. 
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simple task becomes 
extremely difficult. A saw 
is not a very good tool for 
driving a nail. But in 
building the new house 
one also needs to cut 
boards. If the only tool 
one has is a hammer, 



Despite the claims of some advo- 
cates, no single innovation will solve 
all the complex problems facing edu- 
cators today. Therefore, a highly 
effective improvement program must 
note the different strengths of various 
innovations and employ a combina- 
tion of strategies that will positively 
influence different aspects of teach- 
ing, learning, and schooling. 



again this simple task 
becomes nearly impossi- 
ble. A saw is a necessary 
tool for that task. 

Similarly in education- 
al improvement, the com- 
plexity of the process 
requires a variety of tools. 
One alone will not serve 
all purposes well. School 
and classroom contexts 
differ, as well as the 
needs within those con- 
texts. To be effective at 
any level of education. 



practitioners must devel- 
op their skills in using a 
combination of tools or 
innovations, each for the 
purposes for which it is 
most appropriate. 

3. The innovations in 
the improvement program 
should complement 
each other. The 
complementary 
nature of innova- 
tions must be 
emphasized and 
constantly rein- 
forced if practition- 
ers are to understand 
how to integrate 
them and how to 
translate that syn- 
thesis into class- 
room and schooling 
practice. Whenever 
presenters introduce a 
new program, they should 
illustrate how it ties in 
with the ones introduced 
earlier. 

Of course, differences 
between programs should 
be pointed out, particular- 
ly points of disagreement. 
But attention needs to 
move beyond simple 
comparative analyses and 
toward practical synthe- 
ses. The compromises 
necessary to attain such a 



synthesis are far more 
likely to enhance the 
effectiveness of each pro- 
gram than to detract from 
any one. 

4. All innovations need 
to be adapted to individ- 
ual classroom and build- 
ing conditions. Few 
practitioners can take 
what they have learned 
from staff development, 
move directly into the 
classroom or school 
building, and begin 
employing the new pro- 
gram with success 
(Crandall, 1983). 
Educators need time to 
experiment and work 
through the process of 
mutual adaptation. 

Support during this 
period of adjustment is 
critically important, and 
that support must be 
extended beyond the first 
year of implementation 
(Guskey, 1986; Loucks- 
Horsley et al., 1987). 
Teachers and administra- 
tors alike need ongoing 
guidance and direction to 
adapt the program to their 
needs while still main- 
taining its fidelity. 
Without the necessary 
j guidance and support, the 
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innovation is apt to be 
* implemented poorly or 
incompletely, and 
improvements will then 
be minimal. 

5. The results achieved 
with a well conceived 
combination of innova- 
tions are likely to be 
greater than those 
attained using any single 
one. Most of the popular 
innovations in education 
today are complementary 
in nature. Using a combi- 
nation of them, therefore, 
is likely to prove very 
powerful. In fact, current 
research evidence sug- 
gests that when a combi- 
nation of programs is 
employed, each address- 
ing a different aspect of 
the teaching, learning, or 
schooling process, the 
results can be additive. 

That is, if one innova- 
tions is in place and 
another added, the bene- 
fits of the new program 
do not duplicate those of 
the established one but, 
rather, add to them 
(Bloom, 1984; Walberg, 
1984). For example, 
when mastery learning 
and cooperative learning 
are used together in a 



positive 
school cul- 
ture that sup- 
ports their 
implementa- 
tion, results 
are most 
impressive 
(Guskey, 1990a; 
Mevarech, 1989). 

Of the five guidelines 
offered, this is probably 
the most crucial and the 
most neglected. If the 
effects brought about by 
different programs were 
not additive, the incentive 
to use them in combina- 
tion would be far less 
compelling. It remains 
our challenge to deter- 
mine the optimal combi- 
nations for particular 
contexts and to imple- 
ment them in ways that 
give them the greatest 
chance to produce their 
best results (Guskey, 
1994). 

Some Examples 

Space precludes a full 
treatment of all the differ- 
ent ways any particular 
collection of improve- 
ment innovations might 
be integrated. Besides, 
several recent journal 



Few practitioners can take wh|tt they have 
learned from staff development, move 
directly into the classroom or school build- 
ing, and begin employing the new program 
with success. 



articles do this well, and 
there is no need to dupli- 
cate those efforts. The 
February 1990 issue of 
Educational Leadership, 
for example, was devoted 
in its entirety to 
“Connections” among 
such programs as critical 
thinking and mastery 
learning (Arredondo & 
Block, 1990), cooperative 
learning and mastery 
teaching (Davidson & 
O’Leary, 1990), and mas- 
tery teaching and the 
writing process (Weber, 
1990). 

I would like to 
describe, however, two 
examples of frameworks 
for integrating innova- 
tions that many educators 
have found particularly 
useful in their work. A 
third example developed 
by Fullan and Hargreaves 
(1991) is being used in 
many Canadian schools 
and they are finding it to 
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be a useful integrative 
tool as well. 

A Learning Framework 
for Integration 

The first of these 
frameworks was devel- 
oped by Marzano, 
Pickering, and Brandt 
(1990). It is based on var- 



Support during this 
period of adjust- 
ment is c r i t i c a 1 1 y 
important, and that 
support must be 
extended beyond 
; the^ti rst year of 
implementation. 



ious dimensions of learn- 
ing and focuses on the 
classroom, 
curriculum, 
and instruc- 
tion. As 
described 
earlier, an 
overriding 
concern 
among all of 
the innova- 
tions 

described in 
this frame- 
work is that all students 
attain certain learning 
outcomes. At the same 
time, different innova- 
tions focus on different 
dimensions of the teach- 
ing, learning, and school- 
ing process. By 
recognizing the dimen- 
sions of learning a partic- 
ular innovation stresses, 
school leaders can pull 
together innovations that 
collectively stress those 



dimensions most needed 
in that setting. 

Marzano and his col- 
leagues propose that 
school improvement 
innovations can address 
five different kinds of stu- 
dent thinking. 

1 . Thinking to develop 
positive attitudes and per- 
ceptions toward learning, 
such as attitudes about 
self and climate, self and 
others, and self and tasks. 

2. Thinking to acquire 
and integrate knowledge, 
specifically the mental 
process of constructing 
meaning, organizing con- 
tent, and storing or practic- 
ing that content. 

3. Thinking to extend 
and refine knowledge, 
involving the mental 
operations of comparing, 
classifying, inducing, 
deducing, analyzing 
errors, constructing sup- 
port, abstracting, and ana- 
lyzing value. 

4. Thinking to make 
meaningful use of knowl- 
edge through such 
processes as oral dis- 
course, composing, prob- 
lem solving, decision 
making, and scientific 
inquiry. 



5. Thinking to develop 
desirable habits of mind, 
especially critical, cre- 
ative, and self-regulatory 
thinking skills. 

This “Dimensions of 
Learning” framework has 
been used by Marzano 
and his colleagues to 
compare a host of school 
improvement innovations. 
Included in their compar- 
isons are programs such 
as cooperative learning, 
mastery learning, mastery 
teaching, and direct 
instruction, as well as 
teacher expectations (e.g., 
TESA — Kerman, 
Kimball, & Martin, 

1990), critical thinking 
(e.g.. Tactics for 
Thinking — Marzano & 
Arrendondo, 1986), and 
learning and teaching 
styles (e.g., 4MAT — 
McCarthy, 1987). Table 1 
shows Marzano and his 
colleagues’ comparisons 
of these programs. 

Two observations 
regarding the compar- 
isons in this figure are in 
order. First, the ratings of 
the programs included in 
the article are probably 
conservative. Marzano 
and his colleagues’ rat- 
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ings are based on early 
writings about each pro- 
gram and, in many cases, 
do not reflect current 
emphases in the various 
dimensions of learning 
that these programs are 
now trying to address. 

For example, concern 
with thinking processes 
that extend and refine 
knowledge and that use 
knowledge meaningfully 
are more central to coop- 
erative learning, mastery 
learning, mastery teach- 
ing, and direct instruction 
than was once the case. 

A second and more 
obvious observation is 
that many popular pro- 
grams are not rated by 
Marzano and his col- 
leagues. However, this 
could be easily be 
achieved. Doing so also 
should prove a valuable 
activity and should make 
the dimensions of learn- 
ing set forth in this frame- 
work more meaningful. 

As a result of insights 
gained through the 
Dimensions of Learning 
framework, others have 
begun to explore how 
various programs might 
be combined so that the 



social and work aspects 
of school learning support 
each other rather than 
interfere (see Block, 
Everson, & Guskey, 

1995). Recent experi- 
ments in Missouri com- 
bining the strategies of 
performance-based edu- 
cation, curriculum align- 
ment, mastery learning, 
and cooperative learning 
show the potential of self- 
climate/other/task combi- 
nations (Guskey & Block, 
1991; Guskey, Passaro, & 
Wheeler, 1991). 

A Teaching Framework 
for Integration 

A second framework 
that has been found to be 
especially helpful in a 
variety of contexts uses 
“teaching” ideas to inte- 
grate particular innova- 
tions. This framework 
was developed by Guskey 
(1990b) and is built 
around what are consid- 
ered to be the five major 
components in the teach- 
ing and learning process. 
These components 
include a specification of 
learning objectives, 
instruction, enroute or 
“formative” learning 
assessment, learning 



We must expect the advocates 
of a particular program to argue 
persuasively for the advantages 
of their approach, but we 
should press them to be explicit 
about its limitations, too. 



feedback and corrective/ 
enrichment instruction, 
and final or “summative” 
learning evaluation. The 
teaching framework set 
forth in this framework 
uses these components as 
a basis on which to com- 
pare the relative strengths 
of selected school or 
instructional innovations. 

Obviously, school leaders 
could do likewise for 
other programs that are 
not rated. 

A summary of the 
major strengths of the 
programs considered in 
the original specification 
of this framework is 
shown in Figure 1 . The 
following rationale is pro- 
vided for the framework 
(Guskey, 1990b): 

For example, as part of 
an excellent guide for 
developing a school cli- 
mate conducive to learn- 
ing, the effective schools 
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1 . Comparing - - - - S - - MSSMMS 

2. Classifying - - - - S - - MSSMMS 

3. Inducing - - - - MMMMMSMMS 

4. Deducing - - M - - S 

5. Analyzing Errors S - - - - SMMS 

6. Supporting - - - - SMM - MSMMS 

7. Abstracting MMMMS 

8. Analyzing Value M--S 
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Table 1, continued from page 140 ■ 

Comparison of Selected Programs on the Dimensions of Learning 






Program 
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Dimension # 4: Meaningful Use of Knowledge 
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1. Oral Discourse 

2. Composing 

3. Problem Solving 

4. Decision Making 

5. Scientific Inquiry 
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Dimension # 5: Habits of the Mind 



1. Critical 

2. Creative 

3. Self-Regulation 
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FIGURE KEY: 



S = Strong Emphasis M = Moderate Emphasis - = Relatively Little Emphasis 



PROGRAM KEY 



(TIP. Hunter 1969. 1976. 1982. 

TESA. Kerman. Kimball. & Martin 1980. 
Cooperative Learning. Johnson & 
Johnson 1987. Slavin 1983. 1986. 
Mastery Learning. Bloom 1971: 

Block 1971. 1985: Guskey 1985. 

Models of Teaching. Joyce & Well 1986. 
Explicit Teaching. Rosenshine 1986 
Active Mathematics Teaching. Good. 

Grouws. & Ebmeter 1983. 

BTES. Romberg 1980. 

I Strategic Teaching. Jones, Palincsar. 
Ogle. & Carr. 1987. 

J Bloom’s Taxonomy: Cognitive Domain 
Bloom, et al 1956. 



Olympics of the Mind. Gourley 1981 
Future Problem Solving. Crabbe 1982. 
Project Impact. Winocur 1985. 
Philosophy for Children Lipman. Sharp, 
& Osrenyan 1980. 

CoRT. de Bono 1983. 1985. 

Strategic Reasoning. Upton 1961. Upton 
& Samson 1963. 

Tactics for Thinking. Marzano & 
Arredondo 1986. 

The Skillful Teacher Saphier & Gower 
1986. 

4MAT. McCarthy 1987. 

Teaching Styles and Strategies. Hanson. 
Silver. & Strong 1986. 



Figure from: Marzano. R.J.. Pickering. D.J.. & Brandt 

programs through dimensions of learning. Educational Leadership . 47(5), 17 _ . 
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If school improvement efforts are ever to 
attain; their full potential, educators must 
broaden their thinking about the way 
improvement efforts are planned and 
implemented. To do so, we must first drop 
the practice of introducing each innovation 
as an isolated "new idea" without relation- 
ship to or regard for other ideas. 



model (Brookover et al., 
1987; Taylor, 1990 ) 
emphasizes the impor- 
tance of clearly recog- 
nized and accepted 
learning objectives com- 
mon to all students. 
Performance-based edu- 
cation (Spady, 1994) also 
stresses the need to state 
clearly what students are 
expected to learn but does 
not relate objectives 
specifically to school cli- 
mate. Instead, perfor- 
mance-based education 
emphasizes the impor- 
tance of summative evalu- 
ation of performance 
strictly according to stated 
objectives. Neither the 
effective schools model 
nor performance-based 
education, however, offers 
much specific guidance on 
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instructional 
quality. 

Mastery 
teaching 
(Hunter, 

1979, 1982), 
on the other 
hand, helps 
to clarify the 

important 
decisions 
teachers 

must make in 
planning and conducting 
classroom instructional 
activities. TESA (Kerman, 
1979), too, concentrates 
chiefly on instruction, 
since it helps teachers 
become more aware of 
the expectations they 
communicate to their stu- 
dents. But mastery teach- 
ing and TESA say little 
about assessment or eval- 
uation. 

Mastery learning 
(Bloom, 1968; Block, 
Efthim, & Bums, 1989; 
Guskey, 1996) focuses on 
(1) formative assessment 
to give students regular 
feedback on their learn- 
ing progress, and (2) 
pairing that feedback 
with high-quality correc- 
tive activities for students 
who need additional 



assistance or enrichment 
activities for students who 
have learned well. But 
mastery learning is basi- 
cally neutral with regard 
to curriculum objectives 
or instructional format. 

Concepts from cooper- 
ative learning (Johnson 
& Johnson, 1991), learn- 
ing styles/modalities 
(deBono, 1983; Carbo, 
Dunn, & Dunn, 1986; 
McCarthy, 1987), and 
multiple intelligences 
(Gardner, 1993) are espe- 
cially valuable when 
teachers are planning 
alternative instructional 
approaches, especially 
for corrective or enrich- 
ment activities. Though 
neither cooperative learn- 
ing nor the learning styles 
literature offers detailed 
prescription for evalua- 
tion, the data on critical 
thinking (Costa, 1985; 
Marzano & Arredondo, 
1986) provide several 
methods for assessing 
higher level cognitive 
strategies. (Guskey, 
1990b, pp. 13-14) 

While some may dis- 
agree with these interpre- 
tations, this type of 
analysis and comparisons 
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Second, we must 
expect the advocates of a 
particular program to 
argue persuasively for the 
advantages of their 
approach, but we should 
press them to be explicit 
about its limitations, too. 
Only then can one pro- 
gram’s strength compen- 
sate for another’s 
weakness. 

Third, when new inno- 
vations are introduced, 
we must provide support 
and follow-up activities 



Figure 1 

The Principal Strengths of Selected Innovative Strategies 
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of programs’ strengths is 
illustrative of the kind of 
thinking that is required 
in integrating educational 
innovations. 

Broadening Our Scope 

If school improvement 
efforts are ever to attain 
their full potential, educa- 
tors must broaden their 
thinking about the way 
improvement efforts are 
planned and implemented. 
To do so, we must first 
drop the practice of intro- 



ducing each innovation as 
an isolated “new idea’’ 
without relationship to or 
regard for other ideas. 
Throughout all stages of 
improvement initiatives, 
we must clearly describe 
the relationships between 
existing and new strate- 
gies in practical terms. In 
this way, we can help 
practitioners at all levels 
understand that improve- 
ment does not necessarily 
mean replacement, but 
enhancement. 
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for an adequate period of 
time. After all, improve- 
ment means change, and 
change is a gradual 
process, taking place not 
over a period of days, but 
months and, in some 
cases, years (Fullan, 

1990, 1991). 

Broadening the scope 
of planning and imple- 
mentation will not only 
encourage the integration 
of innovations but it also 
enhance opportunities for 
collegial sharing. When 
different programs are 
introduced at different 
times, not everyone will 
be doing the same thing 
at the same time. 
Practitioners are thus 
likely to be at very differ- 
ent stages of implementa- 
tion with regard to any 
one program. This differ- 
ential experience can be 
an advantage: experts in 
one innovation can serve 
as excellent models, men- 
tors, and peer coaches for 
those who are just begin- 
ning. When another strat- 
egy is considered, the 
beginner may now 
become the expert, and so 
on. 



The overarching reason 
to broaden our thinking 
about the implementation 
of new ideas, however, is 
that a broader view will 
promote the synthesis of 
innovative programs. 
Achieving the optimal 
integration of innovations 
will not be easy, but 
doing so is essential if 
school improvement 
efforts are to sustain their 
momentum, continue to 
expand, and bring about 
the kind of results for 
which the innovations 
were intended. The pri- 
mary task that lies ahead, 
therefore, is not so much 
to generate new ideas as 
to integrate them, not so 
much to find individual 
ideas that work as to 
make a collection of ideas 
that work together. 
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Chapter 




Data-Based Decision Making 



Jon C. Marshall 



he development 
of a high perfor- 
mance school 
requires the staff 
to continually update 
their knowledge so they 
can competently engage 
in the essential processes 
of schooling. Effective 
processes are dependent 
on substantial knowledge 
bases. Individuals 
involved in decision mak- 
ing need to understand 
the organization in which 
they are working, their 
job tasks, curriculum con- 
tent, and how to work 
with people. This under- 
standing is a continual 
development process 
directly associated with 
staff development. 

This chapter examines 
the importance of what 
Deming called “profound 
knowledge” in forming 
the knowledge base need- 
ed to develop high perfor- 
mance schools. This 



provides the context for 
looking at procedures for 
working with data. Then, 
several graphic techniques 
for data handling are 
introduced. They are pre- 
sented and illustrated as 
simple to use yet powerful 
tools for data analysis. 

Undergirding the tech- 
nical concepts presented 
here is the belief that all 
educators, including both 
certified and noncertified 
staff, are important deci- 
sion makers. These deci- 
sion makers need good, 
reliable data. The process 
of collecting, analyzing, 
and presenting informa- 
tion for data-based deci- 
sion making can be 
viewed as a staff develop- 
ment activity. 

The last 20 years of 
educational research and 
evaluation have provided 
all the information we 
need to develop high per- 
formance schools. As 



early as the 1970s, 
Edmonds (1979) argued 
that we already know all 
that we need to know to 
develop quality schools. 
He further argued that our 
failure to do what we 
know is strictly due to 
politics. We have seen the 
effective school correlates 
and the essential schools’ 
postulates validated in 
study after study. We 
have seen evidence that 
certain instructional 
strategies and staff devel- 
opment methods enhance 
learning. We have viewed 
model schools where stu- 
dents are achieving 
regardless of socioeco- 
nomic status. 

Unfortunately, when 
we attempt to replicate 
these successful models 
we often fail to achieve 
the results we had hoped 
for. This cycle of high 
hopes followed by eluded 
dreams has left many 
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educators with a cynical 
eye toward change and 
improvement. While the 
proven models are impor- 
tant in providing direction 
for change, we need to be 
very cautious in copying 
others and focus instead 
on developing our own 
uniqueness. 

Schools need to adapt 
established models to fit 
their own needs and 
develop new models to fit 
unique situations. Each 
school has its own cul- 
ture, its students are 
unique, its particular 
group of teachers is like 
no other, and the commu- 
nity it serves and its par- 
ents are distinctive. When 
these unique characteris- 
tics are taken into consid- 
eration, replication can 
succeed. Schools can 
build upon their own 
unique characteristics to 
develop into high perfor- 
mance institutions. High 
quality schools can 
become the norm through 
top-down leadership and 
support for bottom-up 
development. 



Undergirding the technical concepts presented jjere is 
the belief that all educators,, including both cet titled 
and noncertified staff, are important decision makers. 
These decision makers need good, reliable data. 



Profound Knowledge 
is the Foundation 

One aspect of perfor- 
mance improvement — 
acquisition of knowledge 
— is essential to the devel- 
opment of high perfor- 
mance schools. According 
to Deming’s (1989) idea 
of profound knowledge, 
this knowledge base has 
the following four compo- 
nents. 

1 . Knowledge of the 
Organization. In an envi- 
ronment supporting 
change, staff members 
understand the organiza- 
tion in which they work. 
They understand the roles 
different people have in 
the school and how their 
jobs interrelate. The third- 
grade teacher knows and 
understands what other 
third-grade teachers are 
doing, what fourth-grade 
teachers and second- 



grade teachers are doing, 
how secretarial support 
services work, and how 
student clubs and activi- 
ties function. 

This knowledge base is 
a prerequisite to breaking 
down barriers among 
departments or other 
groups and to developing 
a positive school climate. 
In a high performance 
school, the staff works for 
the betterment of all chil- 
dren. This is accom- 
plished when the staff 
understands how the sys- 
tem works and how they 
individually fit within the 
system. The result is trust 
building, which is a nec- 
essary ingredient in 
school improvement. 

An example of the 
importance of organiza- 
tional knowledge is the 
curriculum development 
process. Should a district 
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want to change its cur- 
riculum, it could easily go 
to commercial publishers 
or other districts to pur- 
chase quality curriculum, 
probably at less cost than 
it takes to develop one 
internally. Add staff 
development to the pur- 
chased curriculum and 
the district is improving 
education. Or, is it? 

The acquisition of cur- 
riculum ignores a major 
benefit of internal cur- 
riculum development — 
the benefit associated 
with the knowledge of the 
system which is gained 
by the staff during the 
curriculum development 
process. Teachers from 
various levels, and often 
different content areas, 
work together with 
administrators and par- 
ents. They share exper- 
tise. They fight common 
battles. They debate 
issues. 

When they are fin- 
ished, teachers have a 
better understanding of 
the system in which they 
are working, including a 
deeper knowledge of the 
curriculum developed. 
Another major benefit of 



this process is increased 
trust among the partici- 
pants and deeper commit- 
ment to the 
implementation of the 
curriculum developed. 
Trust and commitment 
have a ripple effect 
throughout the system. 

2. Knowledge of the 
Job. In an effective orga- 
nization, the staff under- 
stands the purposes for 
their jobs. They have the 
knowledge base to do 
their own specific job 
tasks. Teachers should be 
generalists so that they 
can work with the whole 
child. 

Processes and proce- 
dures are continually 
changing. Only a few 
years ago, computers 
were the domain of 
research institutions, now 
they are basic equipment 
in most jobs. Computers 
are used in schools to 
track students, perform 
word processing, and 
enhance student learning. 
Robotics is the wave of 
the future. Continuous 
on-the-job training is nec- 
essary to keep current on 
the changing competen- 
cies needed for quality 



job performance. 

As discussed in 
Chapter 7, staff members 
need specific content 
knowledge about their 
jobs. For teachers this 
includes content-specific 
knowledge in areas such 
as science, reading, or 
social studies. Content in 
every field is expanding 
at tremendous speed. 
While we cannot hope to 
read every journal article 
and keep track of every 
development, we do need 
to keep current on the 
basic trends in our fields 
of knowledge and to have 
sufficient content knowl- 
edge to guide our students 
in constructing their own 
knowledge. Staff need to 
have the knowledge base 
to interpret data and 
events and to predict with 
confidence conditions, 
behavior, and perfor- 
mance. 

3. Knowledge of 
Variation. Variation is 
normal. In a high per- 
forming school, staff 
members know about the 
sources of uncertainty in 
assessing student perfor- 
mance. A goal of a quality 
school is to develop a 
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level of stability which 
allows for predicting out- 
comes with a high level 
of certainty. We need to 
be cautious in displaying 
elation over small jumps 
in performance or disap- 
pointment with small 
drops, which both might 
be random fluctua- 
tions. Over time, sta- 
ble trends can be 
identified. 

4. Knowledge of 
People. People-relat- 
ed skills are essential 
to an organization. 

All school staff mem- 
bers are educators, 
from the janitor to the 
principal. Staff mem- 
bers at all levels 
interact with both 
children and adults. 
Sufficient background in 
psychology and sociology 
is needed to understand 
such areas as motivation, 
conflict, child and adult 
development, and the 
influence of culture on 
development. 

The importance of this 
knowledge is illustrated 
by a recent visit to a small 
elementary school housed 
in an old building located 
in a low-socioeconomic 



neighborhood. A short 
visit to this school 
revealed a vibrant educa- 
tional climate with stu- 
dents, teachers, and 
parents proud of the 
school and students 
actively engaged in learn- 
ing. A hallmark of this 



school was the pride stu- 
dents took in the facility. 

It was brightly painted 
and had no graffiti, and 
each room was cleaned 
up by students before 
they left for the day. 

The school janitor had 
initiated the Golden Trash 
Can Award. After meeting 
established standards, the 
janitor would present a 
golden (painted) trash can 
to the classroom during a 



special ceremony. All stu- 
dents in the class would 
sign the trash can during 
the ceremony. This trash 
can then became the offi- 
cial trash can for the 
room for the rest of the 
school year and was there 
for all to observe every 
day. The school jani- 
tor displayed an 
understanding of 
child psychology, 
motivation, and posi- 
tive reinforcement. 

He was responsible 
for teaching many 
children individual 
responsibility and the 
importance of 
responsibility to the 
group. 

Profound knowl- 
edge is essential for 
developing and maintain- 
ing high performance 
schools. Obtaining pro- 
found knowledge is an 
ongoing process requiring 
both internal and external 
sources of knowledge. 
Important here are the 
internal sources of knowl- 
edge — knowledge devel- 
oped within the system to 
better understand the 
organization, processes 
that work with staff and 



In a high performance 
school, the staff works for 
the betterment of all chil- 
dren. This is accom- 
plished when the staff 
understands how the sys- 
tem works ahd how they 
individually fit within the 
system. 
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students within the 
school, and parent and 
community involvement. 

Several terms have 
been coined to express 
this type of knowledge 
development. The most 
generic term is research. 
Another term referring to 
research on field-based 
programs and processes is 
evaluation. Still other 
terms used are action 
research and field 
research. While each 
process has its own pro- 
fessional discipline, the 
underlying goals of 
each — to better under- 
stand and improve the 
system of education — are 
the same. 

Development of Data 
Bases Through 

Research 

The purpose for 
research within a school 
organization is to assess 
and analyze events for the 
improvement of educa- 
tional processes. This 
purpose is shared with 
program evaluation in the 
assessment of processes 
and outcomes of educa- 
tional innovations. 



Some evaluation mod- 
els focus mainly on 
process, with the assump- 
tion that quality processes 
result in quality out- 
comes. Other models 
focus on outcomes, argu- 
ing pragmatically that 
results are what count. 
Some educators contend 
that the purpose for eval- 
uative research should be 
for self improvement, 
while others assert that it 
should show others the 
worthiness of the innova- 
tion. The truth is that any 
or all of these can be 
important. 

Similar arguments have 
emerged concerning 
action research. Action 
research was here long 
before program evalua- 
tion became national 
interest. Kurt Lewin 
(1947) proposed action 
research in the 1940s as a 
problem-solving method 
for improving organiza- 
tions. This proposal was 
consistent with Deming’s 
early development of pro- 
found knowledge as an 
essential for organization- 
al change. 

Action research repre- 
sented “the application of 



tools and methods of 
social science to immedi- 
ate, practical problems, 
with the goals of con- 
tributing to theory and 
knowledge in the field of 
education and improving 
practice in schools” (Oja 
& Smulyan, 1989, p. 1). 
Thus, action research can 
be thought of as disci- 
plined inquiry to improve 
organizational quality and 
performance (Calhoun, 
1993), a purpose shared 
by program evaluation. 

Evaluative research is 
an outgrowth of Lewinian 
theory which emphasizes 
improving organizations 
through disciplined 
inquiry. Thus, it shares 
common principles and 
parallel development with 
action research. The com- 
mon assumption is that to 
systemically improve 
schools we need to 
strengthen our knowledge 
base about the system and 
operations within the sys- 
tem. Teachers learn how 
different types of students 
are reacting to different 
teaching strategies. 
Principals analyze the 
processes and results of 
detention policies. These 
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knowledge bases are 
developed by applying 
research methods to the 
practical problems of our 
schools. 

Evaluative and action 
research can be thought 
of as staff development 
activities. People learn 
from both the processes 
and outcomes of research. 
Through disciplined : 

inquiry in our schools we 
can develop the knowl- 
edge base needed to culti- 
vate quality. 

Organizational research 
can be divided into three 
levels (Calhoun, 1993): 
individual, collaborative, 
and school. 

1 . Individual. 

Individual research is 
done by one person 
focusing on a problem of 
personal interest. It might 
be a bus driver evaluating 
the effectiveness of vari- 
ous seating arrangements 
on the bus. It could be a 
volunteer wanting to 
know the impact of his 
oral reading to young 
children in the classroom. 
Or, it could be a teacher 
wanting to examine a tar- 
geted student’s reaction to 
planned reinforcement. 



While this individual 
research is intended to 
cause personal develop- 
ment and the betterment 
of students, the research 
should be shared with 
others in the system using 
planned discussion 
groups and in-house 
media. This sharing 
process allows for total 
system growth. 

2. Collaborative. 
Collaborative research is 
done by a group of educa- 
tors, often in cooperation 
with a university 
researcher and staff 
developer. Each person in 
this collaborate effort has 
I a specific role, 
j The university profes- 
! sor is the theorist provid- 
i ing generalizable 
i principles which should 
| result in predictable out- 
I comes. The staff develop- 
' er is the linkage between 
! the theorist and teachers 
| responsible for providing 
| district support and often 
! helps translate theory into 
i practice. The teacher’s 
’ role is to implement the 
1 experimental strategies 
for the benefit of stu- 
| dents. This is a coopera- 
1 tive team effort to benefit 



students while engaging 
in meaningful research. It 
provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for teachers to par- 
ticipate in disciplined 
inquiry. 

A multi- 



year, 
process 
writing pro- 
ject con- 
ducted in 
Webster 
Groves 
(MO) 

School 
District 
exemplifies 
collabora- 
tive 

research 
(Crater, 

Zeni, & 

Cason, 1994). Involved in 
the project were teachers 
and a staff developer in 
the district and a profes- 
sor from the University of 
Missouri-St. Louis. It was 
teacher initiated and 
directed. The staff devel- 
oper provided district 
support and the university 
professor contributed the 
theory base. 

The foundation for the 
study was implementation 
of process writing strate- 



Profound: k novvled ge- 
is essential for devel- 
o p i n g and maintain - 
ing high performance 
schools. Obtaining: 
profound knowledges 
is an ongoing process’ 
requiring both inter- 
nal., and external 
sources of knowl- 
edge.^ . / .. . " 
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gies in the classroom. In 
addition, each teacher 
selected three to five stu- 
dents having academic 
difficulty to cultivate and 
study. The use of action 
research strategies to 
work with targeted stu- 
dents added to the process 
writing theory base. 
Reported outcomes sug- 
gested that the strategies 
benefitted students. This 
venture illustrates the 
potential for generating 



ment as a deterrent for 
school tardiness. Douglas 
High School set up a poli- 
cy of detaining students 
who were late for class in 
a detention center for the 
class period. A group of 
teachers in a collaborative 
study decided to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the 
policy change. 

Data on student tardi- 
ness were compared for 
the third quarter of 1993 
(before the policy change) 



Evaluative and action research can be thought of as 
staff development activities. People learn from both the 
processes and outcomes of research. ... 



theory from the class- 
room with collaborative 
research. 

3. School. School-level 
research involves the total 
faculty. Such research 
reflects on a schoolwide 
problem. While a sub- 
group within the school 
might do the research, the 
focus is a schoolwide 
issue. To illustrate this 
point, we can look at a 
study (Humke et al., 

1994) on student detain- 



and the third quarter of 
1994 (after the policy 
change). The data showed 
that while the proportion 
of students being tardy 
decreased, the mean and 
standard deviation of 
tardies increased. 

These results suggested 
that the policy change 
was successful in reduc- 
ing the number of stu- 
dents being tardy to class. 
However, it was not suc- 
cessful for chronically 



late students since their 
number of tardies 
increased, resulting in 
their spending more time 
out of the classroom. The 
policy was dropped 
before the start of the 
1994-1995 school year. 
This example illustrates 
how evaluative research 
by staff members can 
increase their knowledge 
of the organizational sys- 
tem, resulting in 
improved data-based 
decision making. 

Data-Based 
Decision Making 

Assessment and analy- 
sis can serve as a frame- 
work for improving 
quality in schools. Data- 
based decision making is 
participatory with all staff 
members involved in the 
process. Data-based deci- 
sion making, as described 
I here, is the process of 
j using research methods to 
| examine schooling for 
| continuous improvement, 
j There are several assump- 

i tions that are fundamental 

! 

j to this process: 

| • Systematic processes 
j for decision making are 
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Figure 1 

Flow chart for Student Tardy Policy 
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better than haphazard 
processes. 

0 Decisions based on reli- 
able and valid data are 
better than decisions 
made without data. 
e The educator doing his 
or her job is the person 
most knowledgeable 
about that job. 

8 Every person wants to 
do his or her job well. 

• Every person wants to 



be respected and valued. 

• Most problems in 
schools are not because of 
the people in the schools, 
but are instead products 
of problems within the 
system. 

• Removing root causes 
results in improved 
schooling. 



Decision-Making 

Tools 

The remainder of this 
chapter consists of illus- 
trations of practical tools 
which can be used to help 
describe data when 
engaged in problem solv- 
ing. The techniques can 
be divided into the fol- 
lowing three categories: 

1 . Tools Used For 
Assessment. These tools 
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are used to determine the 
path that a process will 
follow or how often an 
event of interest is hap- 
pening. Two techniques 
are commonly used for 
these purposes. 

* Flowcharts — used to 
determine the path that a 
process will follow. See 
Case Example 1 . 

® Frequency Charts — 
used to determine how 
often an event of interest 



is happening. See Case 
Example 2. 

2. Tools Used For 
Analysis. These tech- 
niques are designed to 
pictorially view charac- 
teristics of distributions 
including the most typical 
scores, variability, and 
relations between two 
variables. There are two 
techniques illustrated for 
describing these charac- 
teristics. 



Figure 2 

Run Chart of Student Tardies for 12 Weeks 
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0 Histograms — used to 
pictorially determine the 
most typical scores, vari- 
ability, and the shape of 
the distribution of scores. 
See Case Example 3. 

0 Scattergrams — used to 
pictorially ascertain the 
relation between two 
variables. See Case 
Example 2. 

3. Tools Used For Both 
Assessment and Analysis. 
Some techniques for data 
analysis provide for both 
assessment of processes 
or frequency and for the 
analysis of distributions 
and relations. Three tech- 
niques are portrayed that 
can be used for these pur- 
poses. 

0 Pareto Charts — a bar 
chart that is used to set 
priorities for addressing 
problems. See Case 
Example 2. 

0 Fishbone Diagrams — a 
cause-and-effect diagram 
used to determine the root 
causes for problems. See 
Case Example 3. 

0 Run Charts — a line 
graph used to identify the 
pattern for a repeated 
event over time. See Case 
Example 1. 
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Examples for |, 
Decision-Making 
Tools 

Three case examples j 

are provided here to illus- i 

trate how the decision- j 

making tools previously 
described could be used. 
Case Example ^ 

Student Detention For 
Being Tardy To Class. 

(The techniques illus trat- 1 ' 

ed are the flow chart and j j 
the run chart.) Millard 
High School staff have , 

identified student tardi- j 

ness as a problem. A com- 
mittee of five teachers has ; 

been established to study j 

the problem and recom- | 

mend a procedure for j 

dealing with it. The com- 
mittee met several times 
during the fall resulting in 



period and he or she is 
marked on the student 
roster as an unexcused 
tardy. Then, the student 
roster is sent to the office. 

Note how easy this 
process can be followed 
in the Flow Chart in 
Figure 1 . The circles 
show the beginning and 
ending of the process, the 
rectangles represent 
process steps (teacher 

159 



a recommendation to 
implement a new tardy 
policy beginning the sec- 
ond semester of the 
school year. The policy is 
illustrated in the Flow 
Chart (see Figure 1) 
which was given to all 
staff members. 

As shown in Figure 1, 
at the start of class the 
teacher is to take atten- 
dance. If no students are 



tardy, the completed stu- 
dent roster is sent to the 
office. If any students are 
absent, they are checked 
for written excuses. If 
tardy students have writ- 
ten excuses, they are 
marked on the student 
roster as excused tardies. 
If any tardy student does 
not have a written excuse, 
the student is sent to stu- 
dent detention for the 



Figure 3 

Scattergram for Student Achievement vs. Absences 
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takes attendance or send 
student to detention), and 
the diamonds depict deci- 
sion points (, Are any stu- 
dents absent? or Is there 
a written excuse?). 

Millard High School 
implemented the new 
tardy policy for the sec- 
ond semester of the year. 
To determine the effect of 
the policy, the committee 
decided to follow the 
number of tardies per 
week for 1 2 weeks start- 
ing the first week in 
January. The total number 
of tardies per week were 
generated by computer by 
the assistant principal’s 



office. These data are 
illustrated in the Run 
Chart (see Figure 2). 

The average weekly 
number of tardies for the 
fall semester was 400. 
This served as the criteri- 
on measure for compar- 
ing results for the spring. 
It can be seen from the 
Run Chart that the num- 
ber of tardies started 
decreasing almost imme- 
diately after implementa- 
tion of the new policy. 
Only during Weeks 1 and 
3 were the number of 
tardies greater than 400. 

After week three, there 
were nine consecutive 
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Figure 4 

Frequency chart of Reasons for Student Absences 
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weeks with the number of 
tardies below 400. Six 
consecutive changes in a 
single direction or nine 
consecutive observations 
on one side of the criteri- 
on line are considered 
significant. Neither of 
these happenings would 
be expected by chance 
alone. The downward 
trend of the data in Figure 
2 would suggest that the 
detention policy had sig- 
nificant impact on 
decreasing the number of 
student tardies. This also 
can be seen in the 
decrease in the mean 
number of tardies from 
400 per week to 378 per 
week. 

The data could be dis- 
aggregated to determine if 
the policy had the same 
impact on important sub- 
groups. The number of 
tardies could be broken 
down by gender, race, or 
socioeconomic level. In 
addition, the committee 
might want to determine 
whether the policy had the 
same impact on students 
who had a history of 
chronically being late to 
class as it did on students 
who were only occasion- 
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ally late to class. Run 
Charts could be used to 
compare the patterns for 
the numbers of tardies 
among subgroups of stu- 
dents. 

Case Example 2 

Reasons For Student 
Absences From School. 

( The techniques illustrat- 
ed are the frequency 
chart, Pareto chart, and 
scattergram.) South Side 
High School was con- 
cerned about its average 
daily attendance of 65%. 
A group of staff members 
decided to examine the 
reasons for student 
absences from school as 
an initial step in develop- 
ing school policies on 
absenteeism. First, the 
staff wanted to see if 
absenteeism was related 
to student success in 
school. Then, they want- 
ed to determine the spe- 
cific grounds for students 
missing school. 

First Study: Relation 
Between Absences And 
Achievement. A random 
sample of 60 students 
who had taken the 1 1th- 
grade standardized 
achievement test battery 
was selected for this 



Figure 5 

Pareto Chart for Reasons for Student Absences 
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study. For each student, 
the total test score and the 
number of days absent 
during the 11th grade 
were obtained. These 
scores were graphed 
using a scattergram (see 
Figure 3). 

Examination of the 
graph suggests that for 



students with two or less 
absences there was no 
relation between achieve- 
ment and absences. From 
two to 10 absences there 
was a moderate negative 
relation indicating that 
the larger the number of 
absences the lower the 
achievement level. 
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Figure 6 

Histogram oi Student Achievement Test Scores 
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The achievement levels 
ranged from a high at the 
60th percentile with two 
or three absences a year 
to a low of about the 20th 
to 25th percentile for stu- 
dents having 10 absences 
a year. Above 10 
absences, there seemed to 
be no relation with all the 
students showing low 
achievement. To provide 
the largest potential pay- 
off for students and the 
high school, the commit- 
tee then decided to focus 
planning efforts on the 
students typically absent 
three to 10 times a year. 



Second Study: 
Reasons For Student 
Absences. The study 
group next examined stu- 
dent absences for a six- 
week period during the 
third quarter of the school 
year. The reasons provid- 
ed for all absences during 
this period were grouped 
into nine categories: stu- 
dent illness, care for sib- 
ling, go to work, parent 
sick, travel (with parent), 
transportation, religious 
activity, truancy, and 
other. 

The numbers of times 
absences fell within each 



of these categories was 
recorded in a Frequency 
Chart (see Figure 4). 

Once the chart was devel- 
oped, it was easy for the 
study group to see that 
the primary reasons for 
absences were truancy, 
transportation, and atten- 
dance at religious activi- 
ties. Other major reasons 
were student illness, a 
parent being sick, and 
going to work. 

These data were graph- 
ically displayed using a 
Pareto Chart (see Figure 
5) for further insight into 
the problem. A bar graph 
showed the frequency of 
reasons for absences 
starting with the most fre- 
quent reason (truancy) 
and ending with the least 
frequent (travel). Note 
that the scale on the left 
side of the Pareto Chart 
was the frequency of rea- 
sons for absence from 
school represented by the 
bar graph. The scale on 
the right side of the 
Pareto Chart was the 
cumulative percent for 
the reasons ranging from 
0 to 100. The scale was 
used to read the line 
graph starting at the cor- 
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Figure 7 

Fishbone for Causes of Student Truancy from School 
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ner of the truancy bar 
with 41% and moving to 
transportation with 63% 
(4 1 % truancy + 22% 
transportation from 
Figure 4) and so on. 

The study group decid- 
ed to focus on those rea- 
sons for absences that 
accounted for 80% of the 
absences from school: 
first, truancy from school; 
second, transportation to 



and from school; and 
third, student involve- 
ment in religious activi- 
ties during school hours. 

Case Example 3 
Causes For Student 
Truancy From School. 

( The techniques illustrat- 
ed are the histogram and 
the fishbone chart.) 
Armed with the data illus- 
trated in Case Example 2, 



the study group from 
South Side High School 
reported their findings to 
the total staff at a general 
meeting. The staff estab- 
lished three committees 
to further study the prob- 
lems and recommend pol- 
icy changes: Committee 
1: determine the causes 
for student truancy; 
Committee 2: determine 
transportation problems 
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resulting in student 
absences; and Committee 
3: determine reasons for 
conflicts between reli- 
gious activities and the 
school schedule. 

Once the causes and 
reasons for the identified 
problems were deter- 
mined, the committees 
could then identify i 
possible solutions 
for the problems. To 
illustrate the 
process, we will 
examine the data 
analyses completed I 
by Committee 1 as i 
they examined the 
reasons for student 
truancy. 

The committee 
decided to look at 
two types of infor- 
mation. First, based on 
the relation found 
between achievement and 
absences (see Figure 3), it 
decided to examine the 
achievement levels of the 
1 1th graders who were 
truant one or more times. 
Second, the committee 
decided to use a Fishbone 
Chart to identify the caus- 
es for student truancy. 



First Study: 
Achievement Levels for 
Truant Students. The 

committee used a his- 
togram (see Figure 6) to 
examine the distribution 
of standardized achieve- 
ment test scores for 1 1th 
grade students who were 
truant at least once during 



Staff in schools that are 
good learning organiza- 
tions use data to strengthen 
the profound knowledge 
needed for problem solv- 
ing and decision making 
which results in perfor- 
mance improvement. 



the year. Sixty-five stu- 
dents were identified as 
truant. Standardized test 
battery total scores for 
these students were 
obtained through the 
school’s central computer 
file. 

For the truant students, 
the achievement test 
scores were positively 
skewed with the most fre- 
quent scores between the 
20th-30th percentiles and 



then trailing off as the 
percentiles got higher. 
There were no students 
above the 80th percentile. 
These data verified that 
the truant students had 
low achievement levels 
with most of them having 
scores below the 40th 
percentile. Thus, overall 
achievement level 
could be used to 
identify target stu- 
dents for interven- 
tion. 

Second Case 
Study: Causes for 
Truancy. The com- 
mittee held several 
meetings to probe 
the causes for truan- 
cy. This process 
required lots of 
patience to search 
for the fundamental caus- 
es (Abemethy & Serfass, 
1991). Four general cate- 
gories for classifying rea- 
sons for truancy were 
identified (see Figure 7): 
system causes, staff-relat- 
ed causes, student related 
causes, and outside influ- 
ences. 

These categories repre- 
sented the various forces 
on the school. 
Brainstorming and other 
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group consensus proce- 
dures were used to identi- 
fy the reasons and 
subsequent causes for stu- 
dent truancy. For each 
cause given, the team had 
to ask “Why?” over and 
over again until the root 
cause was discovered. 

The identified causes 
were connected to the 
central (fishbone) line in 
Figure 7. Through exami- 
nation of the final 
Fishbone Chart, nine rea- 
sons for student truancy 
were identified: 

1 . System Problems 

• Data systems and cur- 
riculum were not aligned 
to the needs of the stu- 
dents. 

• Students were not chal- 
lenged by the curriculum 
and how it was imple- 
mented (also A Staff 
Problem). 

2. Staff Problems 

• Staff development was a 
low priority resulting in 
failure of staff to use the 
most effective teaching 
strategies. 

• Staff morale was low 
with some personality 
conflicts. 

3. Student Problems 
8 Students had low self 



esteem; this might be a 
result of poof parent role 
models. 

• Students had drug and 
alcohol problems (also an 
Outside Influence 
Problem). 

4. Outside Influence 
Problem 

8 Students suffered from 
abuse as children. 

8 Parents lacked good 
parenting skills resulting 
in poor role models for 
students. 

• Poverty. 

Based on these data, 
the committee decided to 
focus their attention on 
the following areas to 
reduce student truancy 
from school. 

8 Development of a com- 
prehensive drug and alco- 
hol program. 

8 Development of a par- 
enting program for par- 
ents of students identified 
as high risk for truancy. 

8 Development of a com- 
prehensive staff develop- 
ment program in the 
school. 

8 Alignment of the school 
data systems and curricu- 
lum with students’ needs. 

In addition, the com- 
mittee decided to develop 



a Student Assistance 
Program intervention 
strategy for students hav- 
ing achievement levels in 
the 20th-60th percentile 
range. 

In Conclusion 

The fundamental 
assumptions in using dis- 
ciplined inquiry methods 
are staff members are 
competent, every person 
in the school organization 
wants to do his or her job 
well and wants to be 
respected and valued, and 
most problems can be 
linked to the system 
rather than the people in 
the system. 

Data-based decision 
making uses disciplined 
inquiry methods to exam- 
ine schooling for continu- 
ous improvement. These 
methods have been 
referred to as field 
research, evaluation, and 
action research. They all 
have the singular purpose 
of developing the knowl- 
edge base to improve 
educational quality 
through individual, col- 
laborative, or school-level 
study. 

Several graphic statisti- 
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cal tools — flow chart, fre- 
quency chart, histogram, 
scattergram, Pareto chart, 
fishbone diagram, and run 
chart — can be used by 
staff to learn about what 
they are doing and its 
impact on students. These 
statistical tools enable 
staff to improve the quali- 
ty of their decisions about 
what they can do to 
improve their perfor- 
mance which will lead to 
improved student success. 

High performance 
schools are quality learn- 
ing organizations for all 
staff. Weak schools do 
not have active learning 
organizations. Staff in 
schools that are good 
learning organizations use 
data to strengthen the pro- 
found knowledge needed 
for problem solving and 
decision making which 
results in performance 
improvement. This 
knowledge development 
is a staff development 
activity. 
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he traditional 
authoritarian 

image of the 
leader as "the 
boss calling the shots ” 
has been recognized as 
oversimplified and inade- 
quate for some time. In 
contrast, building an 
organization ’s culture and 
shaping its evolution is 
the “unique and essential 
function ” of leadership. 

. In a learning organiza- 
tion, three roles of leader- 
ship are particularly 
critical, and often 
neglected: leader as 
designer, leader as 
teacher, and leader as 
steward. (Peter Senge, 
1990, p. 10) 

The paradigm shifts 
described by Dennis 
Sparks in Chapter One, 
coupled with a substan- 
tially increased knowl- 
edge base about the 
content and processes of 
learning, require equally 



Margaret Arbuckle 

substantial shifts in what 
professional development 
leaders actually do, as 
well as the knowledge 
required to do it. The pro- 
fessional development 
work of greatest influ- 
ence — work that will 
truly affect learning — is 
no longer planning and 
scheduling workshops or 
training for others. 
Instead, it involves mod- 
eling and advocating for 
constant learning, creat- 
ing professional commu- 
nities, building 
infrastructures and meth- 
ods to promote learning, 
assessing for impact, and 
maintaining momentum. 
The emphasis is on con- 
tinual change rather than 
static maintenance of 
structures which may no 
longer serve a function or, 
in fact, inhibit change and 
learning. 

With increasingly lim- 
ited resources and more 



demands placed on our 
society and schools, a 
clear focus on learning as 
the cornerstone of our 
schools is imperative. 
Professional development 
leaders play a critically 
important role in further- 
ing this goal. As leaders, 
they help create and man- 
age a culture which sup- 
ports constant learning. 
They are designers, teach- 
ers, and stewards of 
learning, not only for stu- 
dents but for the adults 
responsible for them. 
Indeed, they reflect the 
most critical and often 
neglected leadership 
functions (Senge, 1990). 

The paradigm shifts 
also broaden the notion of 
who the staff develop- 
ment leaders are, from a 
designated “staff develop- 
er” to most members of a 
school community. 
Teachers, principals, par- 
ents, and school board 
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members can all play sig- 
nificant roles as profes- 
sional development 
leaders. With a shifting 
emphasis on the primacy 
of the school as the key 
site for learning, the prin- 
cipal plays a particularly 
pivotal role as profession- 
al development leader. 
There still remains a pow- 
erful district role, 
but it’s different 
from that of key 
decision maker 
and doer. It’s a 
quieter role, 
though no less 
deliberate. It is 
more of a support 
function. 

A framework to 
further define and 
understand the 
work of profes- 
sional development lead- 
ers is displayed in Figure 
1 . It consists of five “are- 
nas of work and learning” 
which are critical to flour- 
ishing learning-centered 
schools. They include: 

• accessing and creating 
knowledge 

• creating collegial cul- 
tures 

• building learning infra- 
structures 



• continuously assessing 

• designing opportunities 
for learning 

• maintaining momentum 
for continuous learning 

All are of equal impor- 
tance, and lack of atten- 
tion to any one can 
jeopardize success. The 
work often occurs simulta- 
neously in multiple arenas 



with no one starting point, 
although one arena may 
need more attention than 
others at any point in time. 

Accessing and 
Creating Knowledge 

Access to knowledge is 
critical. If teachers and 
administrators do not 
have the knowledge and 
; skills needed to create 



new learning environ- 
ments and challenging 
curriculums, the goals of 
restructuring will not be 
met. Rules, regulations, 
traditions, myths, and 
even building architecture 
pose significant barriers 
to change — but the 
biggest barrier is the 
absence of knowledge 

and skills needed 
to do one ’s job 
differently. (J. L. 
David, 1991, p. 
13) 

Self-renewing 
systems can 
exist only if they 
have access to 
new information, 
and information 
must be continu- 
ously generated 
for a system to 
remain alive (Wheatley, 
1992). Indeed, informa- 
tion is an organization’s 
primary source of nour- 
ishment. Access to 
knowledge is particularly 
essential if we are to 
achieve a new vision of 
practice that requires edu- 
cators to rethink their 
conceptions of teaching, 
learning, and schooling. 
As a high school teacher 



Teachers, principals, parents, 
and school board members can 
all play significant roles as pro- 
fessional development leaders. 
With a shifting emphasis on the 
primacy of the school as the key 
site for learning, the principal 
plays a particularly pivotal role: 
as professional development 
leader . 
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Figure 1 

Arenas of Work and Learning to Promote Protessional Development 
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in western Maine noted: 
“You can’t move any- 
where unless you’ve edu- 
cated yourself about 
alternatives. A vision 
doesn’t occur in a void. 
You’ve got to look at 
multiple perspectives and 
multiple possibilities.” 

A substantial and 
increasingly spreading 
knowledge base relevant 
to professional develop- 
ment now exists. We now 
know much about learn- 
ing and learning organi- 
zations. The information 
draws on knowledge 
about adult and teacher 
development, organiza- 
tional development, spe- 
cific disciplines, and 
learning. This knowledge 
base includes consider- 
able advances in the con- 
tent and processes of 
learning, individually and 
organizationally. 

As catalysts of learn- 
ing, professional develop- 
ment leaders are informed 
learners themselves. They 
continuously seek out this 
knowledge, model and 
apply it, and share it with 
others. The power of such 
information comes less 
from the identification of 



best practices than from 
stimulating reflection on 
current practice, its 
results, and other possi- 
bilities. The current 
knowledge base regarding 
professional development 
can open doors to a new 
vision of what profession- 
al development can and 
should be. 

Unfortunately, this 
knowledge about continu- 
ous learning of educators 
is not yet common prac- 
tice in many schools in 
the United States. While 
staff development has 
moved from a position of 
disregard in the 1970s to 
being viewed as a critical 
facet of school reform in 
the 1990s, data suggest 
that practice in schools is 
not much different than it 
was almost 20 years ago 
and that most teacher 
development is not 
designed to promote 
teacher growth (Darling- 
Hammond, 1994; Little, 
1993; McBride, Reed, & 
Dollier, 1994). 

Centralized, undiffer- 
entiated staff develop- 
ment prevails, with most 
dollars and decisions 
remaining at the district 



level. Teachers remain 
uninfluential, and staff 
development is often not 
applicable to the class- 
room and has little effect 
on practice. Time for 
planning, observation, 
and consultation with col- 
leagues on problems of 
practice is almost nonex- 
istent. 

This lack of knowledge 
is reflected in a recent 
comment made by a state 
commissioner of educa- 
tion. He proclaimed the 
regional pooling of 
resources as part of his 
vision for professional 
development, “so instead 
of only 50 teachers listen- 
ing to a speaker, 250 
would be able to!” Much 
work remains to be done 
in this arena. It is no 
longer acceptable to 
squander limited 
resources on inservice 
activities that do not 
make a difference to any- 
one. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders understand 
the empowering nature of 
information to infuse 
vitality into a school. 

They constantly share it 
with others and encour- 
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Self-renewing systems can exist only if they 
have access to new information, and infor- 
mation must be continuously generated for 
a system to remain alive. Indeed, informa- 
tion is an organization's primary source of 
nourishment. 



age its application instead 
of withholding and con- 
trolling it. They also 
know that growth arises 
where information is not 
just passed on or stored, 
but created. Information 
is created every time we 
bring people together in 
new ways, connecting 
people with others of dif- 
ferent disciplines, roles or 
grade levels, either within 
or outside the schools. 
Collegial networks 
become a particular criti- 
cal vehicle for the spawn- 
ing of new information. 
New ideas and insights 
about practice are fos- 
tered, which leads to 
deeper commitment to 
their application. 

A critical job for pro- 
fessional development 
leaders, regardless of 
position or title, is not 
only to infuse new infor- 

172 



mation into 
the system 
but to foster 
the creation 
of new ideas 
about prac- 
tice through 
activities 
that bring 
people 
together. These leaders 
are always looking for 
ways to connect people 
with one another and to 
connect people with new 
ideas and information. 
This arena of work, as 
lead learner and connec- 
tor, is among the most 
critical for professional 
development leaders. 

The following example 
illustrates these issues. 

A middle school teacher 
who was also the chair of 
the district staff develop- 
ment committee called a 
moratorium on staff devel- 
opment as it currently 
existed. Waning atten- 
dance and the drudgery of 
managing inservice days 
and credits prompted a re- 
examination of what pro- 
fessional development 
really should and could 
be. She put out a call to 
anyone interested in seri- 
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ously examining individ- 
ual and school learning 
and in creating a new 
vision of professional 
development. The group 
spent six months educat- 
ing themselves about 
alternatives, which led to 
articulated guiding princi- 
ples about what they 
thought mattered the most, 
the demise of the old staff 
development committee, 
and a new structure focus- 
ing on building profes- 
sional community at the 
school level. The informa- 
tion they sought and creat- 
ed together led not only to 
a new structure, but new 
practice and a new vitality 
in the system. 

Creating Collegial 
Cultures 

The only way to make 
professional development 
an ongoing, satisfying 
and challenging part of 
teachers ’ lives, is to make 
the tending and support 
of teachers ’professional 
community a number one 
j priority. Indeed, all else is 
| arguable of secondary 
| importance. (Milbrey 
| McLaughlin, 1994, p. 48) 
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Schools can’t improve 
without people working 
together. People learn pri- 
marily through interaction 
with others, which leads 
to new insights, under- 
standings, and practices. 

It is clear that creating a 
collegial culture in 
schools and school sys- 
tems is a vital strategy for 
individual and school 
development. 

Judith Warren Little 
(1982), in her seminal 
work on workplace con- 
ditions of school success, 
defined collegiality as a 
condition of frequent, 
continuous, and precise 
talk about teaching prac- 
tice; reciprocal observa- 
tion and feedback; 
co-development of teach- 
ing materials; and teach- 
ing each other about 
teaching. She concluded 
that continuous profes- 
sional development was 
most surely and thor- 
oughly achieved when 
such practices were evi- 
dent. 

More recently, Milbrey 
McLaughlin (1994) 
coined the term “profes- 
sional community” to 
describe a school charac- 



terized by reflection and 
talk about assumptions 
and practice along with a 
strong sense of collective 
responsibility. Enabling 
professional development 
is about enabling profes- 
sional community. 
Professional community 
is a necessary condition 
for sustained learning and 
particularly critical if we 
are to link professional 
development with 
reformed conceptions of 
teaching, learning, and 
schooling. 

The cornerstones of 
such communities is con- 
versation; it is not a frill, 
but indeed a necessary 
tool for learning. It is rec- 
ognized by Nancy Atwell, 
teacher and founder of the 
Center for Teaching and 
Learning, who views 
“substantive conversa- 
tion” between students, 
teacher and student, and 
teachers as the primary 
mode of instruction. 
Conversation is also rec- 
ognized at an organiza- 
tional level and identified 
by Peter Senge and col- 
leagues at the MIT Center 
for Organizational 
Learning (1994) as the 



most important learning 
tool in a learning organi- 
zation, more important 
than computers or 
sophisticated 
research. 

The essence of 
leadership is the 
creation and man- 
agement of cul- 
ture (Schein, 

1992), and proba- 
bly the single 
most strategic 
thing that profes- 
sional develop- 
ment leaders can 
do is to build a 
culture of interac- 
tion, shared 
reflection, and 
dialogue about 
practice. It is unlikely to 
occur naturally, especially 
in schools traditionally 
characterized by isola- 
tion. The focus on the 
individual is so deeply 
embedded in our culture 
and in our schools that it 
takes deliberate action to 
change to a collaborative 
culture and practice. 

People don’t naturally 
know how to work 
together nor talk together. 

Professional communities 
will be created only if 
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Information is 
created every 
time we bring 
people together 
in new ways, 
connecting peo- 
ple with others 

of different d is- 
* 

ciplines, roles 
or grade levels, 
either within or 
outside the 
schools. 
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they are valued and nur- 
tured by leaders through- 
out the system such as 
department heads, princi- 
pals, district staff devel- 
opers, and regional 
partnership directors. 
Such leaders intentionally 
break down the isolation 
by connecting people and 
information and finding 
time for exchanges. As 
noted by Costa, Lipman, 
and Wellman in Chapter 
Six, such exchanges do 
not keep us from doing ... 
our work, but rather 
enhance our capacity to 
do our work well. 

More specifically, a 
professional community 
requires (McLaughlin, 
1994): 

• active school leadership 
with vision and commit- 
ment to developing a cohe- 
sive community focused 
on learning, one that inte- 
grates, rather than sepa- 
rates ideas and practice, 

• time and space to meet 
and talk, 

® interdependent teaching 
roles, 

9 active attention to 
renewal of community 
through symbols and cel- 
ebration, and 



9 structures that encour- 
age exchange of ideas 
within and across organi- 
zational units, including 
schools and school sys- 
tems. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders deliberately 
create these conditions 
and build professional 
community. It may well 
be the single most impor- 
tant thing they do. 

The following example 
illustrates these issues. 

A principal of a tradi- 
tional high school with 
many veteran faculty 
members was determined 
to change the existing 
norms of isolation and 
“balkanization ” in which 
cliques of teachers com- 
peted with one another. To 
do so, she created a “com- 
mittee of the whole” of 90 
faculty members engaged 
in constant, substantive 
conversation about profes- 
sional issues. Using limit- 
ed time and resources 
( two inservice days and 
faculty meetings), she 
modeled good teaching 
and learning strategies; 
carefully planned and 
structured small group 
conversations ( with the 
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groups always changing) 
using provocative profes- 
sional articles, videos, and 
student work; and intro- 
duced current research 
into the conversations. 
Community members were 
added to the committee of 
the whole. The collective 
work and learning was 
guided by an explicit 
framework for change. 
After just one year a facul- 
ty member noted: “The 
fallout is really profound. 
Faculty are thinking and 
talking about professional 
issues all the time. ” A pro- 
fessional community now 
exists due to the specific 
actions of the principal as 
a professional develop- 
ment leader. 

Building Learning 

Infrastructures 

We have a lot of infra- 
structure in our organiza- 
tion for decision making; 
we have very little infra- 
structure for learning. 

(Bob Allen, Chairman of 
AT&T, in Kim, 1994, p. 1) 

A key arena of work for 
professional development 
leaders is the building of 
structures within school 
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systems that explicitly 
promote, protect, and set 
the expectation of learn- 
ing of all people in 
schools, with a particular 
focus on teachers and 
other adults. These lead- 
ers also work hard to 
reduce structures which 
serve as barriers to profes- 
sional learning. Explicit 
attention to structures 
which promote profes- 
sional development is 
usually necessary in a cul- 
ture such as ours which 
tends not to value it. 

Structure refers to the 
“organizational architec- 
ture” (Senge et al„ 1994) 
of a system, those things 
you can actually do or 
build which result in the 
system’s behavior. Key 
structural elements which 
professional development 
leaders build include gov- 
erning ideas and organi- 
zational arrangements. 

The governing ideas 
give focus to a system and 
are expressed in the form 
of a school’s statement of 
purpose, which is a vision 
of a preferred future and 
guiding values or beliefs. 
In schools that really are 
professional communities, 



these guiding ideas speak 
explicitly to the primacy 
of learning and continu- 
ous development, not only 
for students but for educa- 
tors as well. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders play a criti- 
cal role in creating a 
shared vision for schools 
that reflects the knowl- 
edge base about profes- 
sional development and a 
need for faculty develop- 
ment. The articulation of 
explicit beliefs about pro- 
fessional development 
can be particularly useful 
in guiding professional 
development efforts. 

The guiding ideas 
about learning and pro- 
fessional development 
form the foundation for 
the organizational 
arrangements necessary 
to achieve them. Such 
arrangements include 
determining who is 
responsible, the use of 
time and space, policies, 
and planning processes. 
They are the means 
through which resources 
are made available to pro- 
mote professional learn- 
ing. The policies should 
be directly related to the 



guiding ideas and regular- 
ly examined in light of 
them. To avoid being a 
sub-system of limited 
value in a school system, 
professional development 
must be integrally linked 
with the school’s and dis- 
trict’s strategic planning 
processes. Indeed, it is 
this support system that 
will enable a school to 



Professional community is a 
necessary condition for sus- 
tained learning and particularly 
critical if we are to link profes- 
sional development with- 
reformed conceptions of teach- 
ing/ learning, and schooling. 



achieve what it wants to 
create. Professional 
development leaders are 
often the key facilitators 
of such planning or they 
coach others who are. 

In a learning organiza- 
tion this “structural archi- 
tecture” serves a larger 
purpose: To create a pro- 
fessional community in 
which continuous, deep 
learning is sustained. If a 
learning community does 
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not result from these 
functions then it is time to 
examine the architecture 
more deeply and modify 
it to more closely align 
with learning. 

A challenge for profes- 
sional development lead- 
ers is to avoid a fixation 
on complex permanent 
structures which often 
restrict learning. These 
leaders are also 
watchful of struc- 
tures which are in 
conflict with guid- 
ing ideas or those 
which no longer 
serve a purpose. 

Examples include: 

• A district staff 
development team 
that plans inservice 
days in the face of 
a guiding belief 
that the school is 
the primary focus for 
change and that the most 
influential professional 
development is job 
embedded. 

• A school proclaiming 
the importance of contin- 
uous learning of its edu- 
cators while allocating 
only three inservice days 
(two of which are used 
for parent conferences) 



and enforcing strict poli- 
cies to restrict released 
time for teachers. 

The artistry lies in 
structuring for open- 
ness — creating parame- 
ters that stimulate 
learning rather than stifle 
it. The control-orientation 
to management that often 
drives structure needs to 
focus instead on arrange- 



ments that facilitate learn- 
ing. This implies less 
structure, not more, and 
ones that come and go in 
response to needs. 
Professional development 
leaders constantly ask: 
What organizational 
structures promote con- 
tinuous professional 
learning? What structures 
get in the way? These 



leaders trust natural 
processes of growth and 
self-renewal and the 
power of connecting with 
others. They work hard to 
create and nurture those 
that support the building 
of professional communi- 
ty and deeper learning. 
Opportunities for struc- 
turing to promote profes- 
sional learning present 
themselves in many 
places including the 
following: 

• rotating assign- 
ments which prompt 
teachers to connect 
with new informa- 
tion and other teach- 
ers who previously 
taught the course; 

• team teaching; 

• establishing a two- 
year rotating posi- 
tion of 

teacher-as-researcher to 
study priority issues and 
educate colleagues; 

• professionalizing the 
role of educational tech- 
nicians to a more colle- 
gial one (with training in 
instructional techniques 
provided), enabling 
teachers more time to 
plan together; 



The essence of leadership is 
the creation and manage- 
ment of culture, and proba- 
bly the single most strategic 
thing that professional 
development leaders can do 
is to build a culture of inter- 
action, shared reflection, 
and dialogue about practice. 
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• hiring a permanent rov- 
ing substitute so teachers 
can visit other class- 
rooms; and 

• instituting a policy of 
minisabbaticals supporting 
“educators as consultants” 
and encouraging faculty 
and principals to deepen 
their own learning through 
assistance to others. 

Collectively such struc- 
tures contribute to the 
building of a professional 
community which sus- 
tains continuous learning. 
It will not happen without 
the work of professional 
development leaders. 

Continuously 

Assessing 

The hallmark of a 
learning organization is 
not lonely visions floating 
in space but a relentless 
willingness to examine 
“what is” in light of our 
vision. (Peter Senge, 

1990, p.226) 

The hallmark of a 
school that is truly a 
learning community is a 
collective ability and 
willingness to continu- 
ously and relentlessly 
assess “what is” in light 



of a vision of what’s real- 
ly important. Without 
some form of assessment, 
teachers and schools are 
unable to learn from their 
experiences and transfer 
it to other situations. 
Unfortunately, assessment 
has a rightfully tarnished 
reputation. It is either so 
trivialized through needs 
assessment surveys that it 
is ignored or it “strikes 
fear in people’s hearts” 
(Roth & Kleiner, 1995, p. 
1) and is rejected. 

Too often, assessment 
means a destructive 
process of someone judg- 
ing the merit and worth of 
others rather than enhanc- 
ing an intrinsic ability to 
assess our own progress. 
This perception has con- 
tributed greatly to the 
unease which surrounds 
assessment of students or 
teachers in most schools. 
Instead, the key work of 
professional development 
leaders is to develop a 
continuous diagnostic 
habit, individually and 
collectively. 

In fact, the root of the 
work assessment is the 
Latin “assidere,” which 
means to sit by. 



Professional development 
leaders do a lot of “sitting 
by”; they are constantly 
listening to what people 
have to say, engaging 
people in their own 
inquiry, and repeatedly 
asking: What do we know 
about the results of our 
work and learning? How 
do we know if we’ve 
achieved something of 
value? 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders start with 
themselves as “action 
researchers,” examining 
their assumptions about 
learning and development 
and the degree to which 
their actions and the 
results are aligned with 
these assumptions. They 
model action research and 
work hard to create a sim- 
ilar school capacity for 
reflection. These leaders 
understand that assess- 
ment is a continuous 
process not limited to a 
standardized test or a 
needs assessment survey, 
that collaboration is a key 
element in arriving at 
thoughtful conclusions 
about notable results and 
their causes, and that stu- 
dent work should be put 
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at the center of the “data 
dig” to determine a focus 
for educator learning and 
growth. 

Assessment starts with 
determining what you 
want to find out, what 
“learning lens” you want 
to wear. Indeed, as Karen 
Watkins and Victoria 
Marsick (1993) note, the 
learning organization 
begins by viewing the 
organization 
through the learn- 
ing lens, thinking 
about what it does 
that supports learn- 
ing, and making 
plans to change 
what it does that 
prevents learning. 

The “lens” or 
focusing question 
helps you see more clear- 
ly and directs you to the 
most relevant data 
sources and tools. The 
learning lens and focus- 
ing question might be 
quite broad or narrow and 
specific, as the following 
examples depict: 

• A regional partnership 
uses the concept of pro- 
fessional community as a 
lens, examining the extent 
to which they convene 



people, promote reflec- 
tion and dialogue, and 
foster critical examination 
of assumptions and their 
alignment with practice. 

• A school studying and 
applying multiple intelli- 
gences uses multiple 
intelligence theory as a 
lens in examining prac- 
tices that support this the- 
ory and those that do not. 

• A principal and her fac- 



ulty use information 
about leadership in a 
learning organization as a 
filter to examine the 
extent to which they 
exhibit leadership as 
designers, teachers and 
stewards. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders know that 
alternative and multiple 
forms of assessment that 
engage various roles and 
perspectives must be con- 



sidered. They are knowl- 
edgeable about tools and 
process to do so and 
engage others in them. 
Several particularly 
promising forms of 
assessment include the 
collaborative assessment 
conference, the tuning 
protocol, the school quali- 
ty review, and learning 
histories. 

1. Collaborative 
Assessment 

Conferences are 
highly structured 
sessions in which 
groups of five par- 
ticipants engage in 
the study and dis- 
cussion of a child’s 
work. They include 
a presenting teacher, 
three informed col- 
leagues, and a facilitator. 
The purposes are to look 
more deeply into stu- 
dents’ work and their 
intentions, develop habits 
of careful reading of stu- 
dent work, and develop 
broader perspective on 
students and their work 
(Seidel, 1992). 

2. The Tuning 
Protocol asks a teacher to 
present actual work 
before a group of 






If professional development 
opportunities do not result in 
tangible changes in teacher 
and administrator practices, 
and through them student 
learning, then the system has 
little value. 
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thoughtful “critical 
friends” in a structured 
reflective discourse aimed 
at “tuning” the work to 
higher standards. Student 
work is at the center of 
the protocol and warm 
and cool feedback about 
practice and its results is 
given (Allen, 1995). 

3. The School Quality 
Review, as adapted by the 
Southern Maine 
Partnership, is a collegial 
process designed to sup- 
port the development of 
learner-centered account- 
ability in schools. It 
focuses on teaching and 
learning and seeks to 
establish a culture of self- 
critique and reflection 
through a cyclical review 
process. It involves an 
internal and external audit 
around explicit learner- 
centered principles as 
well as a key focusing 
question. 

The external visiting 
team acts as “critical 
friends” and helps the 
school examine itself in 
relation to the learner- 
centered principles and its 
own focusing question. 
The learner-centered prin- 
ciples were determined 



collectively by members 
of The Southern Maine 
Partnership (i.e., A core 
set of skills and knowl- 
edge for all students is 
clear and can be explicitly 
stated by teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and com- 
munity members.). The 
focusing question is 
determined by the partici- 
pating school, (i.e.. To 
what degree does assess- 
ment drive instruction?) 
(Miller, 1995). 

4. A Learning History 
is a written document cre- 
ated to help an organiza- 
tion become better aware 
of a learning effort within 
its boundaries. It is based 
on a belief that it is possi- 
ble to link learning organi- 
zation efforts to results, 
but not through analytic 
measures. Instead, the 
results are conveyed 
through stories drawn 
through data from a wide 
variety of people and dif- 
fering perspectives. Only 
the stories bring the results 
to life and with it a collec- 
tive learning and under- 
standing which can then 
be transferred to other sit- 
uations. The learning his- 
torian’s job is to capture 



and tell the story (Roth & 
Kleiner, 1995). 

These four approaches 
involve serious examina- 
tion of learning practices, 
are collaborative, and are 
based to some extent on 
people telling their sto- 
ries. They are powerful 
alternatives to traditional 
assessment tools. As Roth 
and Kleiner (1995) note: 
“People want to share 
what they have learned. 
They want others to know 
what they’ve done — not 
in a self-serving fashion, 
but so others know what 
worked, and what didn’t 
work They don’t want to 
be assessed. They want 
their story told” (p. 5). 

Designing 

Opportunities for 
Learning 

People learn best 
through active involve- 
ment and through think- 
ing about and becoming 
articulate about what 
they have learned. 
Processes, practices, and 
policies that are built on 
this view of learning are 
at the heart of a more 
expanded view of teacher 
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The new vision of educational reform 
requires educators to rethink their practice in 
a way unlikely to occur in traditional work- 
shops or training sessions. 



development that encour- 
ages teachers to involve 
themselves as learners in 
much the same way as 
they wish their students 
would. (Ann Lieberman, 
1995, p. 592) 

The heart and core of a 
professional development 
system are the designs for 
learning which it sup- 
ports. If professional 
development opportuni- 
ties do not result in tangi- 
ble changes in teacher 
and administrator prac- 
tices, and through them 
student learning, then the 
system has little value. 
Designs for learning 
refers to the structures 
and formats to achieve 
certain outcomes, formal 
and informal, planned and 
emerging. As with organi- 
zational arrangements 
noted earlier, all designs 
need to be deliberately 
aligned with learning- 
centered principles 
embodied in explicit 



guiding 
ideas about 
profession- 
al and 
school 
develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, design- 
ing non-training forms of 
learning remains a hurdle 
in many schools. While 
the knowledge base rele- 
vant to professional 
development continues to 
grow significantly, school 
practices have not kept 
pace. Short-term, large- 
group workshops on top- 
ics deemed of value to all 
continue to be the weary- 
ing norm in many school 
systems, with training 
still viewed as a primary 
vehicle for development. 

Although skills training 
can be a “design for 
learning” an increasingly 
veteran staff who have a 
wealth of knowledge and 
practical wisdom, or 
bright motivated new 
teachers, require different 
forms of learning oppor- 
tunities. They need 
approaches which offer 
opportunities to reflect, 
analyze, and talk with 
others about daily prac- 



tice and what’s worth 
knowing. The new vision 
of educational reform 
requires educators to 
rethink their practice in a 
way unlikely to occur in 
traditional workshops or 
training sessions. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders are knowl- 
edgeable about many 
alternative designs for 
learning which do not 
simply require seat time. 
They know that educa- 
tors, as students, learn 
from an array of engaging 
experiences that are con- 
nected to their own lives 
and jobs. These leaders 
know that one size never 
fits all and instead work 
to “keep the environment 
reeking with rich ideas, 
keeping it stoked, keeping 
learning opportunities in 
the water supply!” 
(McLaughlin, 1994). 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders are always 
looking for methods and 
tools to promote learning 
and share them with oth- 
ers. They understand that 
learning means finding 
your own meaning, not 
someone else’s, and they 
have no need to control or 
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lead people to the correct 
answer or approach. 
Instead, they structure the 
environment to connect 
people and information 
and trust that learning 
will occur. 

This may mean con- 
necting a fellow teacher 
at a timely moment with a 
book to read or a class- 
room to visit. It may 
mean finding space and 
time to convene a reflec- 
tive practice group focus- 
ing on the new math 
standards. Or it may 
mean encouraging an 
English teacher to take a 
sabbatical to work with a 
local writer. All are 
designs for learning pro- 
moted by different mem- 
bers of the school 
community. 

Professional develop- 
ment leaders are also 
masterful designers and 
facilitators of learning 
experiences themselves. 
They are clear about out- 
comes, present new infor- 
mation in a variety of 
ways, immediately 
engage participants in 
finding their own mean- 
ing (usually in small 
groups), are very visual in 



their display of informa- 
tion, limit their own and 
large group talk, and 
work to engage the whole 
person through non-ratio- 
nal means such as story- 
telling, metaphors, visual 
dialogue, multiple per- 
ceptual positions, and 
sensory modali- 
ties. In short, 
they model 
good teaching. 

New “designs 
for learning” 
may, in fact, 
include some 
old forms, such 
as discipline- 
specific summer institutes 
or skill-specific training 
that are carefully 
designed to reflect learn- 
ing principles. Other 
examples of alternative 
designs include action 
research that link faculty 
from local schools and 
colleges, journal writing 
with colleagues, minisab- 
baticals and think tanks 
promoting the teacher as 
researcher, a reflective 
practice group on brain 
research utilizing a video 
series, and a year-long 
assistance program on 
systemic school change 



for school system leader- 
ship teams. 

All of the assessment 
practices noted earlier 
are, in fact, designs for 
learning as well. 
Assessing, planning, and 
learning are all interwo- 
ven, not discrete steps in 



i 

Professional development leaders are 
the designers, teachers, and stewards of 
learning, and their work should be cele- 
brated and promoted. Indeed, we will 
not create, energize, and sustain learn- 
ing-centered schools without it. 



a linear planning process. 
Reflection and dialogue 
about knowledge and its 
application are the cor- 
nerstone of all designs for 
learning. They all take 
place over time and con- 
tribute to building profes- 
sional community. 
Professional development 
leaders assure their pres- 
ence and continued devel- 
opment. 
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Maintaining 
Momentum for 
Continuous Learning 

Self-renewing 
schools — places where 
students as well as their 
educators are continuous- 
ly learning — are marked 
not by equilibrium but by 
continual change. In fact, 
the old watchdogs of con- 
sistency and stability 
often curtail learning. As 
Margaret Wheatley 
(1992) commented: “I’ve 
observed the search for 
organizational equilibri- 
um as a sure path to insti- 
tutional death, a road to 
zero trafficked by fearful 
people” (p. 76). She notes 
that in thermodynamics, 
“equilibrium is the end 
state in the evolution of 
isolated systems, the 
point at which the system 
has exhausted all of its 
capacity for change” (p. 
76). Perhaps such a tradi- 
tional focus on stability in 
our school systems has, 
indeed, prevented them 
from becoming the vital 
places of learning we 
most desire. 

The primary function 
of professional develop- 



ment leaders is to main- 
tain momentum and pro- 
mote continuous learning, 
with an emphasis on 
momentum rather than 
maintenance. This is a 
broad and critically 
important arena of work 
which might more accu- 
rately be placed at the 
center of Figure 1 since 
attention to all of the are- 
nas of work described in 
this chapter will assure 
momentum. 

It is simply not possi- 
ble to stifle growth when 
new information is con- 
stantly infused and creat- 
ed in schools, structures 
promoting learning are 
built (and disappear when 
they no longer serve a 
purpose), professional 
community is created, 
progress is continually 
assessed, and designs for 
learning proliferate. 
Deliberate and thoughtful 
attention to these are- 
nas — and the ensuing 
momentum — is the work 
of professional develop- 
ment leaders. They assure 
the vitality of schools 
through deliberate atten- 
tion to the development 
of students and the adults 
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responsible for them, as 
well as for the collective 
learning community. 
Professional development 
leaders are the designers, 
teachers, and stewards of 
learning, and their work 
should be celebrated and 
promoted. Indeed, we 
will not create, energize, 
and sustain learning-cen- 
tered schools without it. 
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levels in schools and uni- 
versities within 
Massachusetts and Maine 
in a variety of areas from 
geology to creative writ- 
ing, analysis of teaching 
to leadership. Her gradu- 
ate work was done at 
Boston University, 
University of 
Massachusetts, and 
Harvard University. 

Her professional posi- 
tions have included co- 
director of a suburban 





educational science cen- 
ter, teacher corps project 
evaluator, director of off- 
campus internship pro- 
grams, and director of 
Maine’s Staff 
Development Network. 
For the past 15 years her 
primary focus has been 
professional and school 
development, and her 
work has received several 
national awards for exem- 
plary practice. Margaret 
has consulted with school 
systems within the United 
States and Canada and has 
co-authored several books 
on professional develop- 
ment, with Creating. 
Learner Centered Schools 
Through Professional 
Development, in progress. 

Her current work 
includes directing a three- 
year assistance program 
for school leadership 
teams on “Facilitating 
System Change: Closing 
the Loop”; on-site coach- 
ing of principals regard- 
ing the alignment of 
practice with learner-cen- 
tered principles; and 
developing “learning his- 
tories” as an alternative to 
assessment. 
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